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Royal flush 


Julie Burchill on shape and size 
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Police accused of racism after unlawful killing verdict Clinton: the 

No justice, no apology 


Amelia Genttemon 


T HE Metropolitan 
Police was at the 
centre of a new 
race row last 
night over Its 
handling of a 
botched Investigation into the 
suspected murder of a tal- 
ented black musician, found 
burning in a London street 
after an Inquest found that he 
had been unlawfully killed. 

Michael Menson died of 
multiple organ failure caused 
by his bumB in February last 
year. Despite his repeated 
claims that he had been 
racially attacked, police ini- 
tially assumed he had set fire 
to himself In a suicide bid, 
and failed to launch an 
investigation. 

Scotland Yard has smew ad- 
mitted in a letter to the Men- 
son family that senior officers 
made serious mistakes, hut 
has made no apology. After an 
internal review, three of the 
four officers concerned — an 
inspector, a detective inspec- 
tor and a detective chief in- 
spector — have retired or are 
on the point of retiring, mak- 
ing them Imm une to disci- 
plinary action. 

A police spokesman said 
the fourth had been “given 
advice", adding that no flir j 
ther disciplinary action i 
would be taken against any of I 
the police involved. 1 

No apology has ever been 
made to the family. 

After the inquest yesterday, 
John Townsend, a deputy 
assistant commissioner, ex- 
pressed his “regret” that the 
police had initially assumed 
that Mr Menson had set light 
to himself. He said he regret- 
ted the officers’ decision to 
retire because it meant he 
was unable to decide whether 
they should be disciplined. 

Mr Menson ’s relatives be- 
lieve the flawed investigation 
reflects racist prejudices in- 
herent within the force. They 
plan to take the case to the 
Police Complaints Authority 
In the hope that “no other 
family will be so ill-served by 
the criminal Justice system”. 

Suresh Grover, a spokes- 
man for Stephen Lawrence's 
family, said after the hearing 
that there were “uncanny 
similarities’' in the way the 
police had handled, the two 
cases — particularly their 
failure to Investigate racism 
as a factor, and their defen- 
sive behaviour towards the- 
families of the victims. 

"What is particularly de- 
pressing is that during the 
Stephan Lawrence inquiry, 
the police apologised and 
promised that nothing like 
that would ever happen again 

meanwhile this was going 

on." Mr Grover said. 

Michael Menson. the son of 
a Ghanaian diplomat, was 
found wandering naked in the 
early hours of January 28 
1997 hla clothes burned 


from his body and his flesh 
still smoking — - close to tiin 
North Circular Road in Ed- 
monton, London. Witnesses 
said he had horrific burns to 
his back, thighs and buttocks, 
but he was well enough to tell 
the first police officer on the 
scene, WPC Johanna Walsh, 
that he been attacked. 

Despite this information, 
she and her colleague, DC Jim 
Dunn, assumed he barf set 
hims elf alight and did not seal 
off the area or treat the inci- 
dent as a crime. 

It was .only 12 hours later, 
when Mr Mensan's brother 
EwesI told the police that 
Michael had described being 
attacked by four white youths, 
that the police opened an In- 
vestigation. Meanwhile foren- 
sic evidence and potential wit- 
nesses had disappeared. 

In the 16 days before his 
death, Mr Menson, aged 30, 
told nine people that he bad 
been attacked. His evidence 
was contradictory — and he 
claim ed on one occasion that 
he 'had set himself alight — 
but several times he referred 
to four white youths whom he 
believed had set fire to him. 

Officers did not in ter view 
him in hospital, even though 
he was lucid for much of the 
time. Instead, the coroner had 
to rely on notes made at his 
bedside by his brother. 

Police later took, statements 
from.. soma 200 people, but 
were unahie to find anyone" 
who could after any concrete 
evidence about how he died 
. Mr Menson enjoyed suc- 
cess with the band Double 
Trouble in the 1880s, hut later 
began to suffer from depres- 
sion. He was diagnosed as 
schizophrenic and was living 
In supported accommodation 
at the time of the Incident 

Despite this Illness, two 
psychiatrists told the inquest 
that It was very unlikely that 
he would have tried to kill 
himself. 

Two forensic scientists and 
two pathologists testified that 
the nature of Mr Menson’s 
burns, which were restricted 
to his back, made it almost 
inconceivable that he had set 
himself alight 

The Menson family are bit- 
ter, not only about the police, 
but about the way they were 
treated during the inquest 

Kwesi Menson said he felt 
l his family had been on trial. 
“The coroner suggested in his 
s umming up that I was In col- 
l lusion with my family to pro- 
duce the notes which 1 made 
by Michael's bedside," he 
i said. 

“Mike was a peaceful man 
who troubled no one. I feel 
disgusted that the system 
failed him so badly.” 

Mr Menson’s sister, Essie, a 
paediatrician at the Royal 
Sussex County Hospital In 
Brighton, said- ‘Tve never 
heard of a serious investiga- 
tion which makes so little 
effort to talk to the person 
who has been attacked." 
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The Mensem family display a photograph of Michael at the Inquest in London yesterday photograph: frank baron 

‘Mike was a peaceful man who troubled 
no one. I feel disgusted that 
the system failed him so badly’ 

Michael Menson’s brother, Kwesi 


Nurse to get thousands for ‘Saudi jail hell’ book 



Indite McLauchte wants 

to ‘set the record straight 


QrardSc oiW P 

L ucille. McLauchian, 

the nurse convicted in 
Saudi Arabia of Involve- 
ment In the murder of an Aus- 
tralian colleague, Yvonne Gil- 
ford, has signed a profitable 

book deal for her life story. 

Mainstream, the book’s 
publisher, refused to confi rm 
how much Ms McLauchian, 
aged 32. from Dundee, has 
been paid, hut it is under- 
stood to be a six-figure sum. 
The former nurse has already 
received about £100,000 for a 
newspaper account. of her 
time in a Saudi jafi. 

The decision to publish the 
book was condemned yester- 


day by Labour BAP George 
Galloway.- He said it was a 
huge embarrassment to Tony 

Blair, who petitioned King 
Fahd to release Ms McLanch- 
lan and her call mate, Debo- 
rah Parry, aged 40, earlier 
this year as an act of mercy. 

“I think It is disgusting that 
ihl« woman should be allowed 
to profit once again from her 
crime,” Mr Galloway said. “It 
turns my stomach that a 
respectable publishing house 
would buy her memoirs. 
Regardless of the 'other 
charges, this woman was 
caught red-handed, stealing 
money from her murdered 
colleague's hank account” 

Ms McLauchlan's memoir. 
Trial By Ordeal: One Nurse's 





Hall In a Saudi Jail, is due out 
at the end of October. It will 
include an imadited version 
of her prison didries and wm 

attack nlalmB made by Ms 

Parry since their release. 

Ms McLauchian was un- 
available for comment, but 
her solicitor, W.G. Boyle, 
said she was entitled to put 
her side of the story. 

“The reaction to this state 
mentis being made on the as- 
sumption that Lucille 
McLauchian is guilty.” he 

gflid “She maintaina He r jjj- 

nocence. The Saudi authori- 
ties have not furnished us 
with any evidence of her guilt 
and Lucille has never had a 
fair trial. The book will set 
the record straight” 




F-nrlfar thin year a Saudi 

court sentenced Ms Parry to 
death over the murder of Gil- 
ford In December 1996; Ms 
McLauchian, as her accessory, 

was sentenced to eight years 
and 500 lashes. They were 
freed in May when King Fahd 
commuted their sentences. 

Although the nurses pre- 
sented a united front in Saudi 
Arabia, they became em- 
broiled in a public row on 
their return to Britain. 

Ms Parry blamed her con- 
viction on Ms McLauchlan's 
decision to tell the Saudi au- 
thorities that she had seen 
her stab Gilford- _ Ms 
McLauchian says she did so 
only after being told that Ms 
Parry had made a written 
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confession, and that they both 
would be released. 

It Is understood that Ms 
McLauchian uses the book to 
give bar side of the feud. 

She is due to go to trial in 
Dundee in December on 
charges of stealing a credit 
card from a patient and ob- 
taining, her job In Saudi Ara- 
bia by fraud. 

In July, the Press Com- 
plaints Commission said tha t 
newspapers which paid the 
nurses for accounts of their 
time In Jail had not breached 
its guidelines, but had acted 
in the public interest. 

Mainstream yesterday 
refused to comment on its de- 
cision to publish Ms 
McLauchlan's book. 
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want me 
to resign 

Mfaftln Kettle to Was hi ngton 

A DEFIANT Bffi Clinton 
last night caned on 
the United States Con- 
gress not to get 


A DEFIANT Bin Clinton 
last night called on 
the United States Con- 
gress not to get 
“mired In aU the details" at 
his affair with Monica 
Lewinsky and defended what 
he described as his “brutally 
honest” admissions of moral ' 
wrongdoing. 

In his first public com- 
ments since the publication of 
the Starr Report last week, 
Mr Clinton said that the 
American people did not want 
him to resign and told jour- 
nalists: “1 have said for a 
month now that I did some- 
thing that was wrong.” 

He added: "I want to work 
on my family and work for 
my country." 

Asked whether he had the 
moral authority to lead his 
nation, Mr Clinton replied: 
“That Is something you have 
to demonstrate every day.” 

Mr Clinton was speaking at 
a State Department press con- 
ference with Czech president 
Vaclav Havel, who became 
the latest international leader 
to visit Washington and then 
have to look on as the local 
media displayed their preoc- 
cupation with the president's 
sex life. 

Mr Clinton’s latest remarks 
rama as the Republican ma- 
jority on the House of Repre- 
sentatives judiciary commit- 
tee drew closer to releasing 
the videotape of the presi- 
dent’s August 17 testimony to 
independent counsel Kenneth 
Starr's investigators. 

Members of the Republican 
Party’s closed caucus meeting 
on Capitol Hill applauded when 
Speaker Newt Gingrich an- 
nounced that the House would 
make public most of the unpub- 
lished material supplied by Mr 
Starr last week, including the 
Clinton videotape. 

Air Gingrich said the mate- 
rial should be published be- 
cause Mr Clinton Is still con- 
tinuing to argue that he did 



not lie in evidence to Paula 
Jones's lawyers when he de- 
nied having a sexual relation- 
ship with Monica Lewinsky. 

Mr Gingrich’s comments 
and the determination of 
most Republican legislators 
to press ahead with publish- 
ing the embarrassing video 
came after some members of 
the party cautioned that con- 
servative supporters did not 
want the party to publish sex- 
ually explicit material, even if 
It would humiliate their 
greatestjxjlltica] enemy. 

“There are a lot of salacious 
details that do not belong in 
the public domain," Con- 
gressman Steven Buyer told 
the meeting. 

Judiciary chairman Henry 
Hyde said yesterday that the 
committee will meet in pri- 
vate today to determine exact- 
ly what material to make pub- 
lic. 

Mr Hyde and other senior 
Republicans have decided in 
several meetings this week 
that they will press ahead 
with the Impeachment pro- 
cess and will not respond to 
suggestions of a compromise, 
such as a censure motion. 

Clinton orlala, paga 7; Roy 
Hatteraloy, pago 8; Lattars, 
pag»9 


Philosophy 

in 

an age of uncertainty 


THIS COURSE of 12 evenings is designed for 
anyone searching for certainty in a restless age. It 
presents philosophies from Fj« and West which 
point to freedom and a limitless source 
of strength. 

Through lectures, discussions and practical 
exerc is es, the course enquires into the meaning of 
Kfe itself, the purpose of existence, the h u man 
potential, the individual's part in the play of creation 
and die ultimate cause of happiness. 

Students ate invited to explore the great ideas 
that have shaped aviHsuions and to test their 
practicality in the modern world. 

To offer flexibility of attendance, each session at 
South Kensington is repeared every weekday 
eve nin g and on Saturday morning. 

Starts week of 21st September 

Monday-Fridays at 7pm. Saturdays 10am. 

Fees: /60 (Students £20) 

School of Economic Science, 90 Queen's Gate, 
London SW7 5AB 

Telephone: 0171 835 1256 

Phone office for details of courses available at 
45 locations throughout the UK, including: 
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Mr Blair during his visit to the Fujitsu plant at Newton Aycliffe, in his constituency, which is closing with the loss of 600 jobs 
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Upbeat Blair pledges help for jobless 


Prime Minister warns of harder 
times ahead in country’s 
industrial heartlands but blames 
twists and turns of world markets 


Peter Hetherington 
and Marie Atkinson 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day braved the 
wrath of voters fac- 
ing the dale with a 
tough warning of 
hard times ahead in the coun- 
try's industrial heartlands as 
the world economic crisis 
bites deeper. 

The Government could do 
little to influence the "twists 
and turns of world markets”, 
he said, but it could cushion 
the blow by offering help to 
people thrown out of work. 
“We can do something to help 
the hurt ... to help people 
who I know will be deter- 
mined to help themselves." 

Visiting the Fujitsu micro- 
chip plant in his Co Durham 
seat 12 days after it was an- 
nounced it was to close with 
the loss of 600 jobs, he hinted 
at more redundancies and fac- 
tory closures caused by the 
International economic down- 
turn. "Let us not kid our- 
selves — in certain sectors 


there will he an impact." he 
said. 

But he cautioned against 
exaggerating the depth of the 
crisis, pointing out that job 
losses at Fujitsu, and the 
nearby Siemens microchip 
plant — where another 100 
jobs will be lost— were symp- 
tomatic of over-supply prob- 
lems rather than heralding a 
recession. 

His relatively upbeat 
assessment was supported by 
the latest jobless figures. 
They showed that the number 
of people out of work and 
claiming benefit fell by 16,400 
in August to a new 16-year 
low of 1^16,800 — 4.6 per cent 
of the workforce. 

Despite the tightening 
Labour market, average earn- 
ings growth eased for the 
third successive month in 
June, rising by an annual 
rate of 4.7 per cent City ana- 
lysts said this could open the 
door for a cut in interest rates 
from the current level of 7.5 
per cent if the economy is 
heading for recession. 

The latest Labour market 


data shows that while 27.000 
manufacturing jobs were lost 
in the last quarter, other sec- 
tors — including banking, 
communications, and con- 
struction — remained rela- 
tively buoyant 
But manufac turing is suffer- 
ing because it is exposed to the 
weakness of demand abroad 
caused by die high pound and 
the global financial crisis 
which began in Asia, spread to 
Russia and now threatens 
South America. 

This has led to fears of 
mounting job losses In the 
country's old industrial 
heartlands over the coming 
months. In the North-east the 
Department of Trade and In- 1 
d us try. headed by Mr Blair's 
constituency neighbour Peter 
Mandelson, is working 
against the clock to prevent 
Philips from closing two tele- 
vision tube factories in Dur- 
ham and Sunderland, which 
employ almost tSOO. It has of- 
fered the Dutch electronics 
giant piulti-million pound 
grants to develop a new wide- 
screen product 
During his visit to the 
Fujitsu plant at Newton Ay- 
cliffe, the Prime Minister told 
workers that the Government 
could help with a package of 
re-training measures and an 
extra £100 million for the 
soon- to-be-established North 
East Development Agency — 


although critics claimed this 
cash had been earmarked for 
the region anyway. 

Fujitsu, opened in 1991, will 
be writing off a near £500 mil- 
lion investment It has al- 
ready stopped production. 
Siemens, which makes micro- 
chips on North Tyneside, will 
dose at the end of the year. 

Other companies are also 
struggling. Last week Japa- 
nese car maker Nissan, one erf 
the largest overseas investors 
in Britain, warned of a severe i 
profits slump at its Sunder- 1 
land assembly plant, which , 
employs more than 4,000 
people. 

In SedgeSeld, Mr Blair took 
comfort from Fujitsu's 
spokesman, John Evans, who 
said the company was 
“reasonably optimistic” of 
finding a buyer who would he 
prepared to take over the 
plant as a going concern. "But 
it win be operating in a differ- 
ent sector of the microchip 
industry". 

Workers were divided over 
the Prime Minister's strong 
defence of government eco- 
nomic policy. "These fac- 
tories seem to come and go so 
quickly," said a young pro- 
cess worker. "It’s not right." 
But like many, he was more 
bewildered than angry. 


Problems are temporary, says 
Chancellor, in call for IMF 
reform and ‘bold and cautious’ 
approach to capital markets 


Larry Effiott In Tokyo 


“THE Chancellor, Gordon 
I Brown, yesterday unveiled 


Loader comment, page 
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I Brown, yesterday unveiled 
Britain’s blueprint for tackling 
the global financial crisis, with 
a call for a pragmatic approach 
to use of capital controls, 
reform of the International 
Monetary Fund and an urgent 
boost to growth in Japan. 

In a speech in Tokyo, he 
said leading industrial 
countries and the IMF needed 
to learn from mistakes made 
during the past 15 months. But 
be stressed that the problems 
of the world economy — high- 
lighted again yesterday by the 
speculator George Soros — 
were temporary, rather than a 

fetal Mow to globalisation. 

Warning against the world 
lapsing back into protection- 
ism, Mr Brown, the current 
ntiatrman of the G7 industrial 
countries, told a meeting of 
Japanese bankers that the 
West should respond by accel- 
erating plans for a new round 
of trade liberalisation talks, 
due to start in 2000. 


Japan — teetering on the 
brink of outright slump after 
three successive quarters of 
failing output — was the 
Chancellor’s first stop on- a 
visit to world leaders aimed 
at.co-ordinating action to pre- 
vent the global economy 
plunging into a I930s-style 
depression. 

Mr Brown admitted that 
the process erf liberalising 
capital markets had gone too 
far and too test in the case of 
some developing countries, 
making than vulnerable to 
speculative attack. 

1 continue to favour an ap* | 
p roach to capital account lib- 
eralisation which Is bold in 
concept but cautious in imple- 
mentation,” he said. 

“Bold in concept because 
open capital markets allow ef- 
ficient use of capital and the 
transfer of technology and ex- 
pertise, and have brought 
substantial benefits to indus- 
trial and developing 
countries alike In recent de- 
cades. But the need for cau- 
tion in implementation is 
now clearer, and more Impor- 


tant than ever. Orderly liber- 
alisation will require sound 
banking and financial sys- 
tems and appropriate macro- 
economic policies. 

“Without these . . . countries 
will remain vulnerable to capi- 
tal market volatility. We need 
to make clear the risks of mov- 
ing too first if these precondi- 
tions are not in place.” ” l 

Criticising countries such 
as Malaysia which have em- 
barked on a go-it-alone ap- 
proach to capital, Mr Brown I 
added: “Countries that em- 1 
bark upon unilateral actions 
as substitute for reform and 
j cooperation damage the pros- 
pects for their own economies 
and the world system. 

“What is clear is that short- 
term capital flows can be de- 
stabilising and can disrupt 
markets when investors are 
insufficiently informed and 
educated, and institutions 
lack credibility." 

But the Chancellor was also 
critical of the IMF, which has 
come under mounting attack 
for its role in handling the 
crises in Asia and Russia. 

“Given the key role that the 
IMF plays and continues to 
play, we must now find ways 
to improve the Fund’s own ac- 
countability, to ensure that it 
performs its responsibilities 
in an open and transparent 
way that enhances confi- 
dence,” he told the bankers. 


"We need a systematic ap- 
proach to internal and exter- 
nal evaluation of the Fund’s 
own activities, including a 
new full-time valuation unit, 
inside the IMF, but reporting 
directly to the IMPs share- 
holders and In public, on its 
performance.” 

Turning to Japan, the 
•Chancellor Said the restora- 
tion of financial stability was 
a top priority to ensure that 
efforts to stimulate the econo- 
my were effective. 

"It is vital that measures 
are taken to put the Japanese 
economy back on the path of 
sustainable growth. Japan 
has a particularly important 
role to play as the second larg- 
est economy in the world, by 
far the largest economy in the 
Asia region, and a key export 
market for the crisis 
economies. 

“Japan is clearly not res- 
ponsible for the Asia crisis, 
but Japan can be part of the 
solution," he said. 

"That means using macro- 
economic policy tools to boost 
domestic demand and restore 
business and consumer confi- 
dence. The G7 has welcomed 
the efforts you have been 
making and the fiscal pack- 
age you announced in 
August." he told the bankers. 
"The world economy needs an 
early return to growth in 
Japan and decisive action.” 


Moment of Truth proves a comedown as Manics preach to converted 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 


Hie Manic Street Preachers 

Kettering Arena 


| AST Sunday the Manic 
I Street Preachers enter ■ 
i— talned 10,000 Cardiff teen- 
agers at Cooper’s Field. They 
demonstrated a lightness not 
expected of Britain’s most in- 
tense band when Everything 
Must Go became Bobby Gould 
Must Go — the Welsh football 
team's coach being even more 
vilified than Glenn Hod die. 


Later that evening 2^00 of 
the audience queued outside a 
CardiffMegastore. At mid- 
night the doors opened and 
there were the most famous 
Welsh band on the planet, sign- 
ing copies of their new album. 

The release of This Is My 
Truth Tell Me Yours was quite 
an event. Manics fens study 
the songs as if they were scrip- 


ture. and the 400,000 copies of 
Truth shipped this week will 
find homes among rock fans 
who love an epic tune and the 
disaffected who pledge alle- 
giance to the band. 

The Truth tour is among 
provinces that rarely see any- 
one outside of cover bands, 
male strippers and magicians. 
Kettering must have won- 


dered what hit it. Inside the 
arena, the excitement reached 
near fever pitch before the 
band took the stage. All of 
which made the performance 
something of a comedown. 

The Manics are intense but 
neither particularly charis- 
matic nor active on stage. Ac- 
companied by a keyboard 
player who skilfully covers for 


theh* riptnonh»r y minri/riqn- 

ship, the focus rests on guitar- 
ist and vocalist James Brad- 
field. He may lack onigmatfe 
presence, but his voice Is an 
instrument of subtle beauty. 
HO turns the abstract vase 
bassist Nicky Wire pens into a 
collective hymn. And this is, 
perhaps, the key to the Manics' 
huge appeal Here is afrand 


trying to' position themselves - 

in human history rather than 
rock history, struggling to feel 
more, to make sense of their 
time and place. 

Stripped of the strings that 
decorate muchofthenew 
album, the Manics' sound was 
.raw. Big drums, power chords, 
shrieking guitar workouts — 
anyone unfamiliar with the 


Manics would have concluded 
they were a US hard rock out- 
fit with a gifted singer. 

If Kettering was little more 
than a rehearsal, the locals ap- 
peared not to mind. Instead 
they celebrated being, for one 
night the centre of the Manic 
universe. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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Six years 
on, a few 
billion 
poorer 

but the 
royals are 
still flush 


Nick Hopkins in Brunei where a 
queen and a sultan meet again and 
put their problems behind them 



NEWS 3 

Radio 4 
‘fine 
tunes’ 
failed 

revamp 


Janine Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


T HE controversial 

revamp or Radio -i 
schedules is to be “fine- 
tuned" after listeners failed to 
give universal approval to the 
changes, the BBC admitted 
lasL night. 

Radio -1 controller James 
Boyle, who bet his job on the 
success of his schedule by 
next spring, said he would 
reinstate the 9am news bulle- 
tin in response to listener 
complaints. The bulletin 
forms part of the flagship 
Today programme. 

He also admitted that some 
quiz and panel shows sched- 
uled at 1.30pm arc not work- 
ing. He will scrap the quiz 
two days a week in favour of 
feature programmes. 

initially, official figures 
showed Mr Boyle had gained 
100,000 listeners, although 
they were listening for less 
time each week. 

However, leaked Figures for 
July showed that Radio 4 lis- 
tening dropped by 10 per cent 
year-on-year. The 1.30pm quiz 
show siifTered particularly, 
losing 20 per cent of listeners 
compared with the previous 
year, when the World at One 
and the Archers Filled the 
slot. 

Mr Boyle, speaking last 
night to a meeting of the 
Voice of the Listener and 
Viewer, said: "Listeners have 
told me — and I agree with 
them — that the 1.30pm slot 
isn't quite right veL So from 
the New Year we will be en- 
riching the mix at l-30pm by 
including features two days a 
week." 

The 9am bulletin would 
return from October 5. 

Mr Boyle’s announcement 
came as the BBC yesterday 
pledged to "monitor” and 
“refine" the Radio 4 schedule 
as part of its statement of 
promises for the year. 

The BBC’s chairman. Sir 
Christopher Bland, said: 
"We’ve always said that the 
Radio 4 judgment shouldn't 
be over a short time . . . Only 
after a year of the schedule, 
when listeners are used to the 
new ship, will we be able to 
get the first clear idea of how 

it's working." _ 

He did admit, however, that 
some aspects of Radio 4's lis- 
tening figures were "a little 
disappointing". 


T HE meeting will be 
an intriguing match 
of reigning mon- 
archs: the Queen, 
still one of the 
wealthiest women in the 
world, and a sultan who is 
even richer. The pair will 
meet today amid the splen- 
dour of Brunei’s £2S0 million 
royal palace. 

Both are heads of state and 
defenders of their respective 
faiths, but while the Queen’s 
political power has ebbed 
away inexorably since file 
17th century, Sultan Haji Has- 
sanal Bolklah of Brunei still 
runs an autocracy. 

Much has changed Binne 
the two monarehs last met six 
years ago, with the personal 
turmoil of the Windsor family 
being more than matched in 
recent months by the political 
and financial crises now af- 
fecting the sultan. 

When he welcomes the 
Queen to his 1,700-room Ia- 


A feast fit for a queen . . . the banqueting hall in the sultan’s £250 million. 1.788- room palace, which caters for 500 diners 
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evening, be can no longer 
daim to be the richest man in 
the world — at least two 
others have overtaken him, 
and there is every likelihood I 
that he will drop further 
down the super-rich league 
with the onset of world 
recession. 

The financial meltdown in 
Asia is thought to have cost 
the sultan up to a quarter of 
his fortune, with some 
reports suggesting he is now 
worth a mere £20 billion. 

Enduring indignity with sto- 
icism is certainly something 
the two monarehs have in 
common, and aides say the ob- 
vious friendship between them 
is based an a familiarity with 
each other's difficulties, as 
well as their responsibilities. 

His position as absolute 
monarch and head of a- patri- 
monial economy could be 
threatened if the extrava- 
gance of the last few decades 


is not matched by restraint, 
though the people of Brunei 
are hardly the rebellious sort. 

Since oil was discovered in 
1929. most of the population of 
the country, which covers 
only 2£23 square miles, has 
benefited. 

Even with the sultan’s prof- 
ligacy, there has been enough 
money left over to ensure his 
314,000 subjects do not have to 
pay Income tax, and enjoy 
free health care and 
schooling. 

The sultan has also been 
buffeted by the antics of his 
brother Prince Jefri, who 
went into exile earlier this 
year alter it became apparent 
that he had frittered away 
millions of pounds operating 
a government-run building 
company, the Amedeo Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

„Prince Jefri has also been 
the centre of a series of lurid 
sex stories, with claims that 
his associates hired dozens of 


women from America to join 
a harem of highly paid prosti- 
tutes at the royal palace. 

As for the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the trip Is 
a ftirther chance to judge 
whether there is any sub- 
stance to the royal family’s 
claim that it wants to soften 
its image and become more 
accessible. 

Buckingham Palace has 
stressed that the Queen will 
not just meet "the great and 
the good", but mix with "ordi- 
nary people" during her four- 
day stay. Although the palace 
was loth to elaborate, it is 
dear the Queen has been 
stung by criticism that she is 
too aloof 

Some of her appointments 
in Brunei are certainly Di- 
ana-esque: she will visit a 
health centre in Kampong 
Ayer, a village built on stilts 
in the Brunei River, and the 
giant Jame Asre Hassan al 
Bolkiah Mosque, which is 



likely to have 3,000 
worshippers. 

But the itinerary shows 
that the Queen and Prince 
Philip still have the usual 
quota of state dinners and for- 
mal receptions, including a 
parade of the Royal Brunei 
Land Forces and the Royal 
Gurkha Rifles. They will be 
accompanied by the Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook and his 
wife Gaynor — on her first 
official outing abroad. 

Mr Cook win be determined 
to avoid any gaffes; last year 
his ill-judged remarks caused 
diplomatic rows during trips 
to Turkey, Israel and India. 

The entourage has been ex- 
tensively briefed on Brunei 
etiquette to avoid causing of- 
fence to the hosts. 

Yellow is the official cdour 
of the sultan, and It is consid- 
ered impertinent for anyone 
to wear it in his company. It 
is also rude to point with a 
finger — It must be done with 
a thumb — and sneezing, 
shaking hands too firmly and 
crossing legs are all thought 
most impolite. 


Rich man’s fancy 


The Sultan of Brunei 

□ Full name: Too long to 
mention here. 

G AKA: He can be addressed 
as His Majesty Sultan Hqji 
Hassanal R niiciah 

□ Titles: He is head of state 
and head of government Asa 
working monarch he is also 
prime minister, defence min- 
ister and finance minister. 
Not forgetting bead of the Is- 
lamic faith, and keeper of 
royal custom and tradition. 

□ Family: Two wives— Her 
Majesty Rajalsteri Pengiran 
Aanak Saleha. and Her Royal 
Highness Pengiran Isteri Ha- 
jah Mariam. He has four sons 
and six daughters. 

□ Wealth: Recent estimates 
suggest he has a £20 billion 
fortune. 

□ Main residence: Is tana 


Nurul Lman. which is used for 
all state functions. Costing 
£250 million, it boasts 1.788 
rooms, including a banquet- 
ing ball to seat 500. and stand- 
ing room for another 5,000. 
There are air-conditioned 
quarters for 200 ponies, and a 
fleet of 150 Rolls-Royces in the 
palace's various garages. 

G Other properties: The Sul- • 
tan’s family owns three of the 
world’s leading hotels — the 
New York Palace, the Bel Air in 
Los Angeles, and the Plaza 
Athene in Paris. Prince Jefri 
the Sultan's younger brother, 
is thought to have paid £9.1 mil- 
lion for two adjoining proper- 
ties in The Bishops Avenue. 
Hampstead, then spent another 
£10 million combining them. 

G Other toys: The family 
owns an Airbus and a Sikor- 
sky helicopter. Prince Jefri 
has a luxury yacht railed Tits 
and two speed boats called 
Nipple One and Nipple Two. 
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English soaps don’t wash in Italy 


Drama turns to crisis as dubbers’ 
strike hits TV and cinema releases 


John H ooper In Homo 

F OR viewers, said Leila 
Costa, it was “a real 
shock ... a provoca- 
tion". Indeed, the programme 
had scarcely gone out when 
t be switchboard at the head- 
quarters of the television 
group. Mediaset, was 
by outraged callers. We 
made our excuses, said a 
spokesman. “Most 
of the public understood it 
was not our fault" . 

For the first time In the his- 
tory of Italian television, 
afternoon viewers bad been 
shown, not pornography or 
stomach-churning violence, 
but something apparently 
even more upsetting — a soap 
opera in the original English. 

As a strike by dubbing art- 
ists, Including Ms Costa, 
entered its third month and 
supplies of dubbed drama ran 

out, Silvio Berlusconis Me- 
diaset this week decided to 


keep to its schedules by using 

subtitled materiaL 

This is little short of revolu- 
tionary. Dabbing was first in- 
troduced in the 1930s by Italy's 
fosdst dictator, Benito Musso- 
lini, as a way of insulating the 
country from undesirable for- 
eign Influences. Initially, too, 
dubbing was welcome because 
of restricted literacy. Over the 
years, it has become what the 
| public expects. 

I “A .film with subtitles 
j grosses 20 per cent of what a 
j dubbed film earns at the box 
office,” Maurizio Romano, of 
the dubbing artists’ union, 

| said yesterday. 

A substantial industry has 
1 grown up around the Italians' 
desire to be protected from 
foreign speech. Rome, Milan 
and Turin between them have 
160 dubbing firms, with 3.000 
employees. 

Most of the 400-500 dubbing 
actors and actresses work for 
rates of between 65p and 90p a 
line. But there have been 


i growing complaints that the 
' smaller production compa- 
nies have been ignoring the 
{ terms agreed with the main 
| television networks and film 
| groups. And the smaller com- 
i panles' importance has grown 
! with "outsourcing”. • 

In July the dubbers opted to 
; back their calls for a national 
agreement, by striking. Ce- 
l sare Barbetti, the Italian 
1 voice of Robert Redford and 
i Steve McQueen, said: “Apart 
from being more onerous, a 
1 national agreement would 
have to be complied with." In 
Italy, such- deals are enforce- 
able by the courts. 

This week’s developments 
were the first sign that the 

action’ was taking effect Be- 
hind the scenes, though, dis- 
tributors have had to cancel 
Indefinitely the release of 
more than a dozen films: in- 
cluding Steven Spielberg's 
Saving Private Ryan. 

Opinions were yesterday di- 
vided over whether Mediaset 
had found a way to break the 
deadlock. Paolo Ferrari, of 
Warner, said: “If we don’t get 
an agreement by the Kid of 
October, we are going to ex- 


periment with original-lan- 
guage films. Who knows 
whether the Italian public 
wouldn’t like to hear the true 
voices of American actors?" 

But Stefano Munafo, the 
head of drama at the state- 
owned RAJ network, which 
has decided against subtitles, 
said: "It is obvious that rat- 
ings will fan *' 

As the Turin paper La 
Stampa warned, the problems 
created by subtitles are par- 
ticularly difficult to overcome 
in soaps. ‘The viewers who 
are keenest on this sort of out- , 
put,” it wrote half-jokingly. 
“are not accustomed to read- 
ing [at least not in the context 
of television], do not recog- 
nise the original voices and. 
above all, will be exposed to a 
i massiv e and frightening dose 
of dialogue in English.” 

Hie challenges were fully 
evident during yesterday tear- 

jerker on Mediaset's TG4 chan- 
nel. Viewers were expected to 
make sense, in a couple of 

seconds, ‘of the Italian transla- 
tion of the line: “The last time I 
saw you, Carrie was trying to 
explain why Reva was sleeping 
with Josh.” 
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Blunkett chooses EastEnders to raise awareness of reading problems among children and targets fathers with ads during sport events 


TV soap to boost literacy campaign 


John Carvel 

and Ftobceca Smttheis 


T HE Government 
yesterday chose the 
bar of the Queen 
Vic on the set of 
EastEnders in Els- 
tree, Hertfordshire, to launch 
a year-long campaign to mobi- 
lise all the propaganda 
weapons of popular culture 
for improving the nation's 
r eadin g skills. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, wants to reach out be- 
yond school-based learning to 
encourage parents to develop 
children’s interest in books ' 
by reading to them from an 
early age for at least 20 min- 
utes a day. 

The National Reading Year 
campaign is being targeted 
particularly at men; and last 
night the first of a £1.8 million 
series of television advertise- 
ments showing fathers read- 
ing to their childr en was 
timed to catch the audience 
for the Manchester United 
match with Barcelona In the 
European Champions League. 

Mr Blunkett chose the set of 
BBC-TVs London-based soap 
for the launch, because of a 
new storyline being intro- 
duced, showing “hard man'’ 
Grant Mitchell reading to his 
baby daughter Courtney — 
reinforcing the Government's 
message that children can 
learn to enjoy books from the 
earliest years. 

Phil Redmond, executive 
producer of Brooks ide, later 
told a press conference in 
London that storylines in- 
cluding reading problems 
would be featured in Brobk- 
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side, Hollyoaks and Grange 
HOI over the next 12 months. 

Mr Blunkett announced a 
£24 minion fond to give every 
state school in England £1,000 
to rebuild their stock of fic- 
tion and reference books, but 
not textbooks. 

John D unford, general sec- 
retary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said: “In this age 
of computer games and wall- 
to-wall television, any mea- 
sures to encourage reading 
are to be commended.” 


Author Ken Follett a gov- 
ernment literacy adviser, said 
a good use of the money 
would be to buy “big books" 
that could be used by teachers 
from the front of the class to 
fr>acb reading during the liter- 
acy hour in primary schools. 

The campaign will also in- 
dude free booklets on how 
parents, grandparents, 
friends and volunteers can 
help children with their read- 
ing, available from freephone 

0808-1006060. “I am convinced 
that parents who spend just 
20 minutes a day reading at 
home with their children can 
make a big difference to their 
child’s learning.” Mr Blun- 
kett said. 

Mr Redmond said one of the 
members of a new family 
being introduced into Brook- 
side in November suffered 
from reading problems. “If 
you do not have a literacy or 
reading disability yon can 
And It very difficult to com- 
prehend rhafr anyone exist 
without being able to read or 
write," he said. The problem 
was “one of the great taboos 
in society”. 

The Government's move 
Into the world of TV soap op- 
eras was condemned by Con- 
servative culture spokesman 
Peter Ainsworth as “an Or- 
wellian nightmare, which the 
I viewer would find laughable 
and the licence payer would 
reject as propaganda on the 
telly”. 

A government source said: 
“Mr Ainsworth is being very 
silly. Does he think that the 
Home Office, when icennpth 
Baker was - home secretory, 
was wrong to use Brookside 
to raise awareness about the 
dangers of drugs?” 



Education Secretary David Blunkett with EastEnders stars Patsy Palmer (Biansa) and Sid Owen (Ricky) at the f«w>paign launch photograph: ben curds 



Producers ‘bombarded’ 
with political storylines 


Rory Carroll uncovers the subtext of 
drama's relationship with government 


PRICE- we ^ 
CANT BE BEATEN 


T HE EDUCATION Secre- 
tary's photo-call at the 
Queen Vic to plug liter- 
acy was an explicit example 
of a usually h kitten phenome- 
non: the Government's deter- 
mination to use soap operas 
to sell policy. 

Every week, civil servants 
and political advisers bom- 
bard drama producers with 
storylines that would suppos- 
edly make great television or 
radio while just happening to 
coincide with policy 
initiatives. 

Drama as propaganda tool 
is hardly new, but the produc- 
ers are supposed to be neu- 
traL The Tories think they I 
are not I 

Yesterday, they branded 
David Blunketfs tour of the 
EastEnders set as "Orwell- 
ian", a slip of the Govern- 
ment’s mask. 

The accusation did not 
seem hysterical when consid- 
ered in the light of the three 
prime time soap operas 
which, it transpires, will be 
running storylines promoting 
reading during the Govem- 
I meat's literacy drive: East- 
Enders, Brookside and Coro- 
nation Street 

In May, the think thank De- 
mos, favoured by Labour, 
urged the use of television 
soaps to promote social 
issues, such as good 

parenting. 

Phil Redmond, the execu- 
tive producer of Channel 4’s 
Brookside, said: “Anybody 
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‘I’m not a 
government 
lackey. What 
we’re doing on 
Brookside has 
nothing to do with 
politics’ 

Phil Redmond 


who knows me knows Tm not 
a government lackey. What 
we're doing on Brookside has 
nothing to do with politics. It 
deals with issues.” He «gid he 
had never commissioned a 
storyline in response to a gov- 
ernment approach, but had 
agreed to exploit existing 
plots, such as compiling 


drugs Information packs for 
L000 community centres dur- 
ing character Jimmy Cork- 
hill’s battle with drugs. 

He said: “There’s a lot of 
stigma using government-pro- 
duced material, so if we can 
use foe Brookside brand to 
get the message across then 
that's a good thing." 

Until now British politi- 
cians have avoided cri ticising 
each other over their at- 
tempts to harness dramatic 
storylines, probably because 
governments have been lob- 
bying drama producers since 
the 1950s, when planners at 
the ministry of agriculture li- 
aised with the makers of the 
Archers, the BBC radio soap. 

Yesterday the Government 
reminded the Tories that Ken- 
neth Baker had used Brook- 
side to raise drugs awareness 
in foe early 1990s. 

A spokesperson for the 
Archers said its producers 
and scriptwriters did keep in 
close contact with the Gov- 
ernment 

"We receive press releases 
from each ministry and for 
certain storylines we gather 
information from the depart- 
ments for accuracy and au- 
thenticity. During the BSE 
crisis, for instance, we were 
talking -to the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

EastEnders and Coronation 
Street both said they were in- 
dependent, but accepted ad- 
vice. "We're not a govern- 
ment tooL" 

Spokesmen for both -series 
said their literacy storylines 
had been devised long before 
Mr Blunketfs minions hit the 
fax machines. 
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I Union of Students media 
awards attracted a record 
entry in their 20th year, with 
the judges choosing the short- 
lists yesterday particularly 
impressed by what they 
called the bold innovation of 
design among the best of the 
CflT pp”* magsgin pq 
For the first time there was 
a category for the best student 
website. A closely fought con- 
test Included some excellent 
entries that used the new me- 
dium to create an interactive 
student service with far 
greater range than traditional 
publications. 

Magazines continued to 
beat newspapers for style and , 
I humour, said the judges, who 
I included Kathryn Brown, edi- 
! tor of Red, Nick Logan of Wa- 


Pinney, art director of the 
Idler. 

The papers provided strong 
coverage that gained national 
attention during the past 
academic year. 

The winners will be an- 
nounced cm November 14 at a 
joint ceremony with the 
Radio l student radio awards. 

The entries shortlisted are: 

student 
Helen M 
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Michael Papamichaei. left, and Edward Wilkinson helped Adams with drug trafficking 

Adams crime 
clan leader 
jailed for 
7% years 





Sean Tommy* Adams, boss of the north London ‘Firm’ involved in drugs, gun running, clubs, boxing and minicabs 


Duncan Campbell 
and VHcram Dodd 


T HE longest-running 
police operation tar- 
geting a single crim- 
inal family since 
the Krays scored a 
success yesterday, when a 
member of the notorious Ad- 
ams family was jailed for 7V4 
years for masterminding a 
drugs empire. 

Sean “Tommy" Adams, 
aged 40, was sentenced at 
Woolwich crown court, south- 
east London. The Adams fam- 
ily, dubbed by police as 
“worse than the Krays”, are 
known In the underworld as 
“The Firm” or “The A- 
Team” 

For over four years a 
special squad has investi- 
gated the family from north 
London, who have been 
linked to gangland killings 
and have dominated Britain's 
cocaine market 
Woolwich crown court 
heard that Adams ran his 
cannabis importation and dis- 
tribution ring from the back 
of a black cab with the help of 
two school friends, who were : 
also Jailed yesterday. 

Police planted covert listen- . 
mg devices in the cab 1 and . 
hotel rooms used by the three, 
capturing incriminating con- 
versations between them. 

After Adams, dressed in a 
tracksuit, was sentenced, he 
was led away from the dock 
laughing. His decision to 
plead guilty took many by 
surprise. Talks between the 
prosecution and defence bar- 
risters about a possible deal 
began on Monday. Even 


though his sentence is the 
longest handed out to an Ad- 
ams famil y member, he emiid 
be eligible for parole in less 
than four years, and has al- 
ready served a year on 
remand. 

Judge Michael Carroll, sen- 
tencing Adams, his sidekick, 
Michael Papamichaei, aged 
40, and Edward Wilkinson, 
also 40, another leading figure 
In the organisation, said they 
had run an illicit operation of 
considerable magnitude. 

Judge Carroll told Adams, 
who lives in a £450,000 three- 
storey town house in King's 
Cross, north London, that he 
must forfeit fil mm inn he 
made from drug dealing 
within a year or fece an extra 
five years in jalL 

Papamichaei. of Liverpool 
Road, Islington, north Lon- 
don. who along with Adams 
admitted one count of' con- 
spiracy to supply cannabis be- 
tween June 19, 1996 and 
March II. 1997, was jailed for 
six years. He was ordered to 
forfeit £70,000 within 12 
months or face a further two 
years inside. 

Wilkinson, of Inglebert 
Street, Islington, received five 
years after pleading guilty to 
the cannabis conspiracy as 
well as a further four years 
consecutive for one admitted 
charge of supplying cocaine. 

The judge passed a 12- 
month concurrent sentence 
for possessing a .44 Magnum 
pistol without a certificate, to 
which he also pleaded guilty. 
A £30,000 confiscation order 
was made against him. 

Prosecutor John Kelsey-Fry 
told the jury that ‘‘Adams was 
unquestionably the boss, the 


| owner and chief executive of 
The Firm, directing the other 
two defendants". 

The black taxi cab acted as 
a mobile operations centre for 
Adams. Bugged conversa- 
tions, as part of a nine-month 
police surveillance operation, 
formed the basis of the case 
against him. 

Mr Kelsey -Fry said the 
gang had made vast profits 
from moving drugs in quanti- 
ties as large as 50-100kg a 
time. He told the court that 
evidence from the tape 
revealed that “the defendants 
disclosed they were involved 
in the large scale, wholesale 
supply of cannabis. 

“By large scale I mean . . . 
tonnes, thousands of kilo- 
grams. By wholesale I mean 
supplying dealers with 50-100 
kilograms at a time. It is dear 
they were right at the top of 
the chain, dose to the impor- ; 
tail on themsplves.’’ 

Papamichaei was Adams's ; 
first lieutenant, said Mr Kel- 
sey-Fry, and involved in col- 
lecting six-figure sums from 
buyers and keeping records of 
the gang's dealings. 

The bugged exchanges 
revealed that Adams was the 
‘‘chief executive" of one of 
Britain's biggest cannabis 
distribution networks, and 
his operation netted an esti- 
mated £2 million. They also 
revealed that he kept a .44 
Magnum revolver in his 
mother’s flowerpot! 

Police captured Adams in 
an east London hotel as the 
gang was preparing to receive 
a three-tonne cannabis con- 
signment The drugs, from 
Turkey or Thailand, were 
shipped into Britain in metal 


containers packed with garlic 
to thwart detection by sniffer 
dogs. 

Outside court Detective 
Chief Inspector Philip Bur- 
rows, head of the special team 
from the National Crime 
Squad targeting the Adamses, 
said police could not trace 
any bank account in Britain 
belonging to Tommy Adams. 
“We think the gang dealt with 
offshore banks. The money 
trail, h as been disappointing 
in that we haven’t recovered 
as much as we hoped to. 

“Adams was certainly a 
member of the upper echelon 
of major criminals and we 
have proved that an untouch- 
able stratum of criminal does 
not exist It sends a dear mes- 
sage to anybody else — you 
can run but you can’t hide.” 

.Police dealt the Adams fam- 
ily another blow last month 
when they detained their 


"senior lieutenants" in a 
series of raids. .. 

Until now the family have 
been able to escape justice for 
the worst crimes of which 
they are suspected. They have 
been described as Britain's 
most active and powerful 
criminal family, with involve- 
ment in drugs, gun running. 


West End dubs, bars, restau- 
rants. boxing, promotions, 
ticket touting and minicab 
firms. They grew rich in the 
1980s when the drag trade ex- 
ploded. with the Adamses 
heavily involved in importing 
cocaine. 

Numerous attempts to Infil- 
trate the family have failed. A 


number of informers turned 
out to be double agents, pass- 
ing information about the in- 
vestigation back to the 
family. 

They are also believed to 
have benefited from informa- 
tion from corrupt police. Scot- 
land Yard is investigating al- 
legations of involvement by 


The 

defendants 

were 

involved in 
the large 
scale, 
wholesale 
supply of 
cannabis. 
By large 
scale I 
mean . . . 
tonnes, 
thousands 
of 

kilograms. It 
is clear they 
were right at 
the top of 
the chain’ 


detectives about setting up 
and participating in crimes. 

Members of the family rou- 
tinely patted down strangers 
to see whether they bad been 
taped with hidden micro- 
phones. "They were ultra- 
careful and suspicious." said 
one drug dealer who was 
asked to infiltrate the group 
and report back to the police. 

Tommy Adams bad earlier 
been acquitted of involve- 
ment In the handling of pro- 
ceeds from the £26 million 
Brinks-Mat bullion robbery- 
in 1983. 

"You would never know he 
was a villain." said one of his 
associates yesterday. “He was 
always very generous, always 
putting his hand in his pocket 
when people were down on 
their luck.” 

Tommy Adams was known 
throughout north London for 
his involvement with the dub 
Ra Ras at the Angel in Isling- 
ton. The family had also been 
involved with the Tummiils 
dub in Clerkenwell. east Lon- 
don. outside which “Mad” 
Frankie Fraser was shot and 
wounded. 


SAS siege veteran killed himself 
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Hero of Iran embassy raid forced 
to quit army after writing book 


m N SAS soldier who led 
Pm the 1980 raid that ended 
*^Khe Iranian embassy 
ege killed himself after 
big forced to quit the army, 
i inquest beard yesterday. 
The Rev Frank Collins, 41, 
js found slumped in the 
Iving seat of a BMW car in 
fume-filled garage with a 
py of Tolstoy’s novel War 
id- Peace by his feet, the 
aring was told. 

The father of four had he- 
me “down and depressed" 
ler he was forced to leave 
s role as army chaplain 
ien he wrote his autoblog- 

phy last year. 

He killed himself at his co- 
-iter’s home after leaving a 
icide message, entitled The 
nal Chapter on a laptop 


computer, the Inquest in Wtn- 
. Chester, Hampshire, was told. 

Mr Collins left the SAS to 
become a vicar in 1989 after 
serving 15 years with the 
SAS. After being ordained he 
became «-hapigm of 23 SAS 
division in Hertford, and- was 
later made padre of the Para- 
chute Regiment- 

But the inquest heard he 
was told to resign last 
September after army au- 
thorities became upset about 
his book. Baptism of Fire, 
published last October. 

. His wife, Claire, told the In- 
quest that he became deeply 
upset when he 'left the army 
and did not know what to do 
with himself: 

Mrs 'Collins said: “Becom- 
ing a chaplain combined his 


religious beliefs and his love 
for the army. 

“He signed a contract and 
be spoke to other chaplains 
about the book and be was 
told initially it would be fine. 
When he was finished he sub- 
mitted the manuscript and 
they were quite happy with H. 

“But he came out of the 
army in September 1997 be- 
cause of the book. He was told 
that he. would have to leave 
and -he was told to resign.” 

Mrs Collins said the book 
was a financial success but 
her husband wished he had 
not written it 

"From then on he did not 
know what be was going to 
do- He was stni In the church, 
but he had no plans. He was 
going to write another book 
but his heart was not In it” 

Mr Collins was found dead 
on June 16 this year in his co- 
writer’s garage in Stock- 
bridge. near Winchester. A 


post mortem revealed he had 
died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 

Police discovered a laptop 
computer in the study, and a 
printed, signed copy or a let- 
ter on the Door. Other docu- 
ments included one entitled 
The Final Chapter, which his 
wife told the hearing 
“summed up some of his 
thoughts at the time". 

Mid-Hampshire coroner 
Grahame Short recorded a 
verdict of suicide at the Win- 
chester inquest 

Collins led the Iranian em- 
bassy siege in 1980 after 
which he was presented to the 
Queen. He was captured on 
live television wearing a bala- 
clava and lobbing the first 
stun grenade through the 
window. He also served In 

Northern Ireland and was 

posted to the US, seconded to 
the SAS’s equivalent, Delta 
Force. 
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j sketch done 
an 70 years ago, 
ie-the-Pooh was 
sain in the eye of 


an Illustrator, has provided 
an unexpected surprise for 
Hs owner. 

A woman from Clifton, 
Bristol, paid £10 for it 18 
years ago. Now — in a pro- 
gramme recorded for next 
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Sunday's BBCl Antiques 
Roadshow — she has dis- 
covered it is worth at least 

£15,000. 

The sketch shows a Pooh 
with thinner legs and a 
more pointy nose than the 
mature bear, the copyright 
of whose stories is valued at 
£200 million by Hollywood. 
It was scribbled and dis- 
carded by the author A A 
Milne’s illustrator, Ernest 
Shepard, before the first 
story was published in 1926. 

"I don’t quite know what 
it is, but. particularly 
among Americans, it’s like 
buying a piece of your 
childhood back again,” the 
roadshow’s specialist, 
Rupert Mass, said yester- 
day. "At least, I assume 
that’s what it must be be- 
cause they do pay the mast 
astonishing sums.” 

4 


Its owner, identified only 
as Anne, a woman aged 64, 
said she acquired it 18 
years ago when 'she was 
asked to tea by Shepard’s 
daughter, Mary Knox. 

"She asked me if I wanted 
to have a look at her 
father’s sketchbooks and, I 
fell in love with this one. 
It’s as if Pooh is just an idea 
going through the artist's 
head. He has a much more 
pointy nose than Christo- 
pher Robin's bear." said Mr 
Mass. 

Mrs Knox offered her the 
sketch as a gift "I wanted 
to pay something for it so 
we settled on £10,” said 
Anne. 

The world auction record 
for a folly fledged Pooh 
drawing is £77.000. 
Recently two other draw- 
ings each fetched £67.500. 
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Washington and people polls apart 
as Americans shy from judgment 


4 


Public view/ 

A reluctance of 
voters to 
moralise is 
what will save 
him, writes 
Martin Kettle 
in Washington 

I F IT was left to the press 

— British as well as 
American — and to most 
American politicians of 
both parties. Bill Clinton 
would have already packed 
his bags in disgrace and be on 
his way from the White House 
back to Arkansas. 

But Mr Clinton remains in 
the White House and shows 
every sign of hanging on tena- 
ciously to his presidency, 
even if Congress decides to 
launch an impeachment 
inquiry. 

The principal reason for the 
president's determination, 
which strikes most of the 
Washington elite as Increas- 
ingly perverse and destruc- 
tive, lies in the public opinion 
polls. They continue to show 
that a dear majority of Amer- 
icans believe Mr Clinton is a 
good president who should 
stay in office — whatever 
Washington says. 

The polls published yester- 
day showed the same picture 
as their predecessors, a New 
York T imes survey giving Mr 
Clinton a 62 per cent approval 
rating and a Gallup poll for 
CNN and USA Today giving 
him 63 per cenL 
Both confirmed another ro- 
bust trend: the public is op- 
posed to a congressional im- 
peachment by a margin of two 
to one. A similar majority 
favours a congressional cen- 
sure, which would allow Mr 
Clinton to stay in office until 
the end of his term. 

This preference for censure 
comes against the backcloth 
of a steady slump In Mr Clin- 
ton’s moral standing among 
Americans. According to the 
New York Times poll, 66 per 
cent of his compatriots now 
feel that Mr Clinton does not 
share their moral values, and 
only 29 per cent think he 
does. When he was re-elected 
less than two years ago. the 
majority of Americans 
thought the president was on 
their moral wavelength. 

The latest polling confirms 
trends which have been well- 



Prot esters in New York show their backing for President Clinton- Despite his problems, his approval rating in opinion polls remains more than 60 per cent photograph; rj chard drew 


entrenched throughout the 
eight and a half months of the 
Monica Lewinsky crisis. Al- 
most from the moment that 
the allegations first surfaced 
in mid-January. ratings 
have stayed rock steady. 
Since the Starr Report was 
published last week, they 
have risen slightly. 

The White House’s res- 
ponse to the polls is to claim 
that the people do not want 
Washington to take their 
president away. Even in a less 
poll-driven political culture 
than that of the current White 
House, these numbers repre- 
sent just about the one piece 
of consistently good news in 
the months of humiliation 
and deception. 

In one sense the White 
House is obviously right. The 
American people are not 
nearly as disturbed by the 
Lewinsky affair as Washing- 
ton and the media. It is not 
that they are indifferent as 


the support for censure 
shows: it is just that they do 
not appear to take the whole 
affair nearly as seriously as 
the political and media class. 

Whether this means, as the 
White House claims, that 
Americans are deeply com- 
mitted to Mr Clinton staying 
in office is another matter. 
After all, fewer, than half 
these gam** Americans actu- 
ally voted in the 1996 presi- 
dential election, an all-time 
record low. They are the elec- 
torate that Is expected to stay 
away from the polling booths 
in record numbers for the 
mid-term elections on Novem- 
ber 3. And in this week's pri- 
maries, which helped to select 
candidates for the November 
contests, turnout was spectac- 
ularly down. 

It Is a strange electorate 
which on the one hand de- 
mands through the opinion 
polls that Mr Clinton should 
stay in office while at the 


same time displaying less and 
less involvement in the elec- 
toral process. It seems that 
today’s employed, prosper- 
ous. contented Americans are 
not really interested in poli- 
tics but to the extent that 
they are. they win put up 
with Mr Clinton. 

This is a shock to politi- 

Starr report in its entirety, 
and only baif bad read any of 
it at all 

Commentators, analysts 
and politicians are aghast 
that the public takes so little 
active interest in Washing- 
ton’s consuming passion for 
the latest feet and rumour. 

A poll in the Washington 

Commentators, analysts and 
politicians are aghast that the 
public takes so little interest 

cians. And to the media, who 
assume that their intensive 
reporting of the facts, issues 
and speculations is gripping 
the country. The polls, how- 
ever, show that most people 
are not really that concerned. 
In the New York Times' poll, 
fewer than one American in 
20 turned out to have read the 

Post on Friday — the very 
morning of the publication of 
the Starr Report — may help 
to explain why Americans are 
angry about Clinton's behav- 
iour yet reluctant to punish 
him for his wrongdoing. 

Three out of four Ameri- 
cans, the Post found, say that 
the Clinton-Lewinsky affair is 


part of a dangerous decline in 
moral values In America. 

They link the affelr to 
broader worries about declin- 
ing respect for tradition and 
authority, and to the coarse 
content of modem pop music, 
movies, television — and 
newspapers. 

But these same Americans 
are deeply reluctant to alt in 
judgment on Mr Clinton, pre- 
ferring to sigh and shrug 
their shoulders about the af- 
fair rather than punish him 
for it 

The Post’s poll mirrored the 
findings of a significant 
recent study of American life 
by the Boston University soci- 
ologist Alan Wolfe. In Us 
book One Nation, After All, 
Professor Wolfe came to the 
following conclusion about 
American middle-class- life at 
the end of the 1990s. 

"Reluctant to pass judg- 
ment they are tolerant to a 
fault, not about everything — 


they have not come to accept 
homosexuality as normal and 
they dislike bilingualism — 
but about a surprising num- 
ber of things, including rapid 
transformations in the fam- 
ily, legal immigration, multi- 
cultural education and the 
separation of church and 
state. 

‘Above all moderate In 
their outlook on the world, 
they believe in the impor- 
tance of leading a virtuous 
life but are reluctant to im- 
pose values they understand 
as virtuous for themselves on 
others; strong believers in 
morality, they do not want to 
be considered moralists." 

Prof Wolfe completed his 
book before Mr Clinton’s af- 
fair with Monica Lewinsky 
emerged. But his conclusions 
form an uncanny premoni- 
tion of the public reaction to a 
scandal that Americans have 
resolved not to judge too 
harshly. 


New cast 
moves to 
centre 
stage for 
final act 


Martin Kottie in Washington 


G regory craig is the 

most important of sev- 
eral new faces that 
have emerged from the shad- 
ows to play more prominent 
Washington roles in the wake 
of Kenneth Starr’S report on 
Bill Clinton’s affair with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky. . _ „ 

As the lawyers Charles Ruff 
and David Kendall retreat 
into the wings, along with the 
spokesmen Rahm Emmanuel 
and Paul Begala, and the 
press secretary. Mike 
McCurry, prepares to leave 
his post next month, a new 
cast is moving centre stage 
for the possible denouement 
of the Clinton presidency. 

Mr Craig has known Bill 
and Hillar y Clinton for more 
than 25 years, ever since they 
were all postgraduate stu- 
dents at Yale Law School. 
Following stints as Senator 
Edward Kennedy’s chief for- 
eign policy adviser and senior 
aide to the secretary of state. 
Madeleine Albright, he has 
been given the job of "quar- 
terback" in the White House’s 
campaign to deal with the 
mounting Impeachment 
threat against Mr Clinton. 
His job is to cut through the 
tangle of legalisms that has 
enmeshed Mr Clinton’s sur- 
vival strategy. 

“He is very low key, very 
steady, very cool, very smart" 
Bill Carrick, a Democratic 
strategist said. “He has a good 
mix of political judgment and 
savvy and legal judgment” 

Mr Clinton will have a 
weekly meeting with three 
ministers who will provide 
“pastoral care”. They include 
the Rev Gordon MacDonald, a 
Massachusetts clergyman who 
resigned from his post in 1987 
after confessing to adultery. 

The others are the Rev Tony 
Cam polo, an outspoken liberal 
Baptist from Pennsylvania, and 
the Methodist minister Philip 
Wogaman, who preaches at the 
Washington church attended 
!>.. the Clintons. 


ETA poised 
to announce 
a ceasefire 


Adeta Gooch In Madrid 


T HE Basque separatist 
group ETA is about 
to declare a ceasefire 
linked to talks on the 
future of the Basque 
country, where It has waged a 
30-year campaign of violence 
for an independent state- The 
announcement could be made 
in the next few days, and is 
expected before the regional 
elections on October 25. 

A Basque nationalist source 
said: “We are looking at a situ- 
ation where a climate of non- 
violence would be created that 
would put social and political 
pressure on the main political 
parties in Madrid to set up a 


formal dialogue process.” 

The Spanish government 
has played down the signifi- 
cance of a ceasefire, arguing 
that ETA has declared truces 
in the past and always broken 
them. “We have to be very 
careful not to fell into the truce 
trap,” Ricardo Marti Fluxd, the 
security minister, said yester- 
day. "We've seen them in the 
past and they’ve always come 
to nothing." 

The most recent ceasefire, in 
June of 1996, lasted a week and 
was not considered a serious 
gesture. Until now. hardliners 
committed to violence have al- 
ways won ETA's internal 
power struggles. 

But attitudes may be chang- 
ing, prompted by a police 


Long road to peace 



THE 30 years of violence 
that have kept peace 
campaigners waiting: 

1093: ETA founded. 

1999: Bombs placed in Bil- 
bao, Yrtorfa and Santander. 
1998: KB Is first poOceman. 
1969: Leaders arrested. 
1973: ETA assassinates 

Franc e’ s prime minister, 
Luis Carrera Blanco. 

1978: Secret talks open 
but lead nowhere. 

1987:Bombing in Barce- 
lona MBs 21 people. 


1988: T hree -mon th 
ceasefire offered in return 
for talks. 

1989: Formal talks in Al- 
giers collapse. 

1992: Three ETA leaders 
arrested In France. 

1 993: Car bombs in Ma- 
drid kill seven army officers. 

1997: Mass protests de- 
nounce murder of local 

politicians. 

1998: Jas6 Barrlanuevo, 
former interior minister, 
jailed for "dirty war”. 


crackdown, government action 
such as shutting down ETA’s 
newspaper, and the impact of 
the Northern Ireland peace 
process. 

ETA’s recent target has 
been the governing centre- 
right People’s Party: in the 
past year seven local council- 
lors have been killed, bring- 
ing the number of victims in 
the 30 years to nearly 800. 

But independent Basque an- 
alysts say the period elapsed 
since the last murder, at the 
end of June, amounts to a tac- 
it ceasefire. 

“In the past ETA has al- 
ways carried out a high-pro- 
file attack before the summer, 
followed by a more low-key 
campaign aimed at tourists 
over the holiday season, and 
then kicked off again in 
September," one said. 

“We’re seeing none of that 
The elections in the Basque 

country are Just over a month 
away and ETA Isn't rallying 
its supporters with shows of 
strength but sending out mes- 
sages that it is willing to 
think about peace." 

The Basque r e gional presi- 
dent and the mainstream 
Basque Nationalist Party, the 
largest in the Basque country, 
began trying to find a war for- 
ward In July. 

Heavily influenced by 
Northern Ireland's peace 
plan, they have tried to bring 
together all the Basque na- 
tionalist forces, including 
Herri Batasuna, ETA’s politi- 
cal wing. 

Last weekend the Basque 
Nationalist Party, Herri Bata- 
suna. another smaller nation- 
alist party, Eusko Alkarta-. 
sima, and Basque labour and 
social organisations issued a 
declaration calling for a two- 
pronged path to talks. 

The first step would involve 
persuading ETA to declare a 
permanent ceasefire. That 
would be followed by a call to 
all the country's political 
forces to join in “open talks". 


Berisha denies coup 
but keeps his weapons 


The former 
Albanian 
president may 
face charges, 
writes 
Owen 
Bowcott 
in Tirana 


T HE only people hard at 
work In the prime min- 
ister's Imposing Itallan- 
ate offices yesterday were the 
glaziers. Albania's corridors 
of power, blackened by smoke 
and pock-marked by bullets, 
were empty of bureaucrats. 

The smell of charred state 
papers drifted Into the pink 
marble foyer, where it dis- 
persed quickly because al- 
most every window had been 
shot out. 

“Sail Berisha did this," an 
official said as he passed 
workmen clearing piles of in- 
cinerated documents. “There 
are are no phones, no fax. no 
computers. They took 
everything." 

After the attack by armed 
members of former President 

Berisha’s Democratic party 
on Monday, Tirana was try- 
ing to edge back towards what 
amounts to normal political 
life in Europe’s poorest 
country. 

“My computer is gone and 
my office looted," said Gra- 
mm; pashko. an adviser to the 
Socialist prime minister, Fa- 
tes Nano. 

Late on Tuesday the Alba- 
nian parliament considered 
lifting the political immunity 
of Mr Berisha and a handful 
of Democratic Party MPs. 

But any attempt to arrest 
them could generate fresh 
violence. 

Democratic Party members 
have defied a government 
deadline to hand over 
weapons, although none of 
the Kalashnikovs they used to 
defend the party headquar- 
ters were On display at a mass 
protest demonstration 
yesterday. 

Two T-54 tanks seized on 
Monday were back in army 
hands. 

Around L5Q0 people took 
part in the protest march 



The Alban i an prime minister, Fatos Nano, makes a public 
appearance yesterdayPHorooRAPH: hbctor pustina 


around Skanderbeg Square, 
which was led by Mr Berisha 
and passed off peacefully. 

The marchers raised their 
arms in a two-finger victory 
salute, accusing the govern- 
ment of reinstating “commu- 
nist dictatorship". 

Earlier, Mr Berisha said at 
a press conference at his 
party headquarters: “This 
story about a putsch Is the 
most ridiculous. 

“The feet that we asked the 
president to change 
the government Fatos Nano 
interprets as a coup, hut this 
Is a very crazy Interpretation. 

“People will never accept a 
dictatorship again. Nor will Z 
leave. This is my country.” 
Asked what he would do if the 
police tried to arzest him, he 
said: ’Tm not impressed by 
that at all. I will continue my 
battle to the last moment" 

He said he had ordered a 
national day of protest for 
Friday, adding: “We will con- 
tinue with peaceful protests. 

Minarolli Villi, one of the 
Democratic Party MPs whose 
parliamentary immunit y may 
be removed, denied that the 


protests amounted to an 
uprising. 

He said: “This is not a 
putsch. We were interested in 
saving the tanks and the same 
goes for the radio and TV 
station. Some people wanted 
to destroy them but our mem- 
bers stopped them. When the 
state wanted the studios back, 
we re turned them.’’ 

But snch explanations have 
tailed to reassure the interna- 
tional community, which has 
been desperate to shore up Mr 
Nano's government since he 
was elected last year to 
replace Mr Berisha. 

The British embassy con- 
firmed yesterday that the For- 
eign Office minister Tony 
Lloyd was one of several 
European ministers who tele- 
phoned Mr Berisha on Sun- 
day to “express his fears 
about the situation escalating 
into civil war", and to plead 
for restraint 

The British embassy has 
been advising Britons In Al- 
bania to stay indoors and 
“keep a low profile”. 

Only Austria advised its cit- 
izens to leave. 


Britain backs 
down on the 
Yugoslav 
flight ban 


fan Black in London and 
Julie WoH in Brussels 


B ritain stopped op- 
posing its European 
Union partners on an 
air travel sanction 
against Yugoslavia last night, 
saying it would join them in 
upholding a ban on flights to 
punish Belgrade for its crack- 
down in the Serbian province 
of Kosovo. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, announced the U- 
tura after earlier insisting — 
to anger and legal threats 
from Brussels — that Britain 
could not implement the ban 
because it would breach an 
agreement with Yugoslavia. 

He said President Slobodan 
Milosevic had a worsening 
human rights record, which 
meant that “on moral and po- 
litical grounds" he had for- 
feited the right to be given 12 
months' notice of the ban on 
flights into the EU by the 
state carrier JAT. 

“In the changed circum- 
stances, we have concluded 
that it would be right to pro- 
ceed with an immediate ban," 
Mr Cook said, apparently fu- 
rious that a decision taken in 
his absence on holiday had 
brought controversy in 
Europe and criticism at 
home, Including sniping yes- 
terday from Michael Howard, 
his Tory shadow. 

"That Britain should no\v 
be questioning even the lim- 
ited measures which have 
been taken is an absolute dis- 
grace," Mr Howard said 
EU ministers agreed the 
ban to punish Belgrade’s 
bloody crackdown in the pre- 
dominantly ethnic Albanian 
province, and Britain's origi- 
nal decision to delay imple- 
menting it was seen as a 
severe embarrassment 
Mr Cook, sensitive to critf 
cism of his "ethical foreign 
policy". Insisted that Britain 
had taken the lead in ac ting 
against Belgrade, both as a 


member of both the interna- 
tional contact group and the 
EU. 

The announcement came 
on the day that as the Euro- 
pean Commission considered 
Launching legal action against 
Britain for under mining the 
ban, which ts implemented by 
all other EU members except 
, openly pro-Serbian Greece. 

In addition to the flight ban 
and a United Nations arms 
embargo, the EU has banned 
investment in Yugoslavia, 
frozen funds held abroad by 
the Yugoslav and Serbian 
governments, suspended ex- 
port credit guarantees, 
banned the sale of repressive 
equipment, and barred visas 
for selected officials. 

Jacques Santer, the Com- 
mission president, said Tony 
Blair had hinted at Britain’s 
change of heart during a tele- 
phone conversation on 
Monday. 

Officials attributed the 
change to strong pressure 
from Brussels and other 
European capitals. 

“The -British realised they 
messed up," said one Com- 
mission source. 

Foreign Office officials con- 
ceded that a political decision 
had been taken to override 
legal advice that the sanction 
conflicted with another legal 
obligation. 

Mr Cook had already been 
under fire in Brussels for fail- 
ing to attend the informal 
meeting of EU foreign minis- 
ters in Salzburg 10 days ago. 

Nato allies plan a UN reso- 
lution condemning the vio- 
lence by Serbian forces in Ko- 
sovo and setting demands for 
Mr Milosevic to meet 

Nato officials said the reso- 
lution could authorise the use 
of force, but might not explic- 
itly threaten intervention. Its 
aim was to show that the in- 
ternational community was 
losing patience and Nato was 
ready to use military options 
to back a political settlement 
in Kosovo. 
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View from the ‘coathanger 5 bridge 


Intoxicating 
vista opens 
up for sober 
Sydneysiders 


WORLD NEWS 7 


News in brief 


Christopher Zl mi on 
Sydney Harbour Bridge 

yV PTER years of 

§ \ scrambling Illegally 
^™\by night over the 
m lmighty arches of the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
paying climbers were offi- 
cially given the freedom of 
the “coathanger” yesterday 
— as long as they agree to 
be breath-tested. 

Those who make the awe- 
inspiring walk over the 
famous span, which rises 
440ft above the harbour, 
will be attached to safety 
lines to prevent accidents 
and deter suicides. 

Everyone who forks out 
the A*98 (£35) for the trip 
win be screened for ver- 
tigo, and given an all-envel- 
oping boiler suit to stop 
them dropping anything on 
the traffic below. 

“From up here even a pen i 
could shatter a. car wind- 
screen” said Paul Cave of 
BridgeClimb, a business- 
man who has spent nine 
years convincing the au- 
thorities that the 400-step 
walk Is safe. 

“We think breath-testing 
is a great Idea. We're tak- 
ing every possible precau- 
tion, but there's no danger. 
The only risk is you'll want 
to do it again.” 

Yesterday, a windy but 
clear spring day, journal- 
ists were invited to climb to 
the top of the bridge, but 
unlike the public they were 
not prevented from taking 
cameras. Nor were they 
given safety harnesses or 
breathalysed. 

The experience, even for 
Sydneysiders who have 
driven across the bridge 
hundreds of times, is ex- 
hilarating. The view, from 
the Bine Mountains to the 
Pacific, coast was sublime. 

The ascent to the two 
flagpoles at the summit was 
easy enough, even for the 
30 per cent of people the 
company says have a fear of 



m 



heights. But the return leg 
down the gracefully curved 
arches called for sustained 
c on c e ntration and a tighter 
grip on the hand rails. 

As in the media preview, 
customers have to sign an 
indemnity form before 
being allowed anywhere 
near the 66-year-old struc- 
ture, which was bunt by the 
British fl»*in Dorman Long 
and Co for £9.6 milHpry 

Children aged under 12 
will not be allowed to go, 
and cameras and other 
heavy objects that could be 
dropped will be banned 
when the three-hour trips 
start on October 1. 

The organisers, who have 
a 20-year contract to run 
.the tours, will pay up to 
$40 million towards bridge 
maintenance and develop a 
museum in one of the 
bridge’s pylons. - 

The New South Wales 
minister for roads. Carl 
Scully, said up to 300,000 
J climbers a year were ex- 
pected to enjoy a view 
which would put to shame 
other famous vantage 
points, such as the Eiffel 
Tower and the Statue of 
Liberty. 

“We’re here together 
looking out over Sydney, 
and 1 think the Seine and 
Hudson Rivers, with all due 
respect, are pretty ordinary 
by comparison,” he said. 

The 360-degree view is 
made even more breath- 
taking by the low hand 
rails. They run along the 
precarious walkways and 
gantries used by the 125 
full-time bridge workers, 
who once included the rig- 
ger-turned-comedian Paul 
Hogan. 

The bridge supervisor. 

Don Willey, who started 
here 34 years ago as a 
painter, said he had mixed 
feelings about the iwfinv of 
tourists, but understood It 
had to come. 

“I love the old girl,” he ■ 

said. “We look after her I The first climbers allowed up Sydney Harbour Bridge take in the 440ft~high views, including the Opera House in the 
and she looks after ns.” distance. According to one enthusiast: The only risk is you'll want to do it again’ photograph: Sydney mornwq herald 
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Inquiry ordered ihto 
Suharto fortune 

INDONESIA’S president. B. J. Habibie, bowed to popular pres- 
sure yesterday and ordered an investigation into the flnanei^ 
affairs of the former dictator, Suharto. 

The attorney-general, Audi Ghalib, will lead a team examin- 
ing allegations that Mr Suharto, his relatives and cronies 
amassed billions of pounds for themselves illegally during his 
33-year rule. The team will consist of his staff; police officers 
and members of the government audit office. 

Within hours of Mr Suharto resigning on May 21, Indone- 
sians began demanding that the former general and his asso- 
ciates should return the fortune he had allegedly accumulated 
through kickbacks, bribes and theft 

Estimates of the family’s fortune have ranged Chun about 
S3 billion (£l .SbHlion) to more than $50 billion. Mr Suharto 
went on television recently to rebut the allegations, saying: "I 
don’t have even one cent of savings abroad." — JohnAglionby. 
Jakarta, 

Taliban warning to Iran 

AFGHANISTAN’S Taliban government said yesterday that It 
was willing to negotiate peace with Iran. But its delegate to the 
United Nations, Hakim Mujahed, followed the peace offer with a 
warning to Iran that the Taliban were now armed with Scud 
missiles.* 

The missiles, which have a range of 100 miles, are the type used 
by Iraq against Israel during the Gulf tvar. 

Around 200,000 Iranian troops are conducting military exer- 
cises on the border with Afghanistan, following the death of 10 
Iranians diplomats during the Taliban seizure of the northern 
Afghan city afMzBar-i-ShartC 

Meanwhile the Tehran authorities have dosed a liberal news- 
paper and arrested Its editor and the managing director of Its 
publishing company. Tous had angered hardliners with its anti- 
war stance and had questioned the authority of the supreme 
leader. Ayatollah All Khamenei. — AP, Tehran. 


Turks kill 29 Kurd rebels 

TURKISH troops killed 29 Kurdish rebels in ri ghtin g during the 
previous 24 hours, foe authorities announced yesterday. The 
clashes took place in the far eastern region oTHakkarLAceasOre 
offered by the rebels <xi September l was rejected by the Turkish 
military and the government — AP, Diyarbakir. 


Cambodian bodies ‘tortured’ 

A SENIOR United Nations human rights official expressed con- 
cern yesterday about arrests, disappearances and the discovery of 
bodies in and around the Cambodian capital, Phnom Penh, since 
the government cracked down on opposition protesters. 

A report from Thomas Hammarberg, the UN special represen- 
tative for human rights in Cambodia, said many of the bodies 
showed signs of torture and other violence, including bullet 
wounds and strangulation marks. Several had their hands tied 
behind their backs and were gagged and blindfolded. 

Two people have been killed in demonstrations in the past week 
and 16 bodies had been found. — AP. Phnom Penh. 


Satisfaction for Stones fans 

UNDERGROUND rail workers in Athens suspended their strike 
yesterday to enable thousands of fans to get to a Rolling Stones 
concert 

The 12-hour strike by tube and bus drivers began at midday, but 
the workers returned at 5pm to help an estimated 60.000 Rolling 
Stones fans reach the Olympic Stadium for the 8pm concert The 
suspension also helped about 2SjKI0 football fans heading for a 
Champions League match between Panathlnalkos and Dynamo 
Kiev in a western Athens suburb. — AP, Athens. 


tTsegrtgahont P an more words shed light on 

icon of the South those double-talk moments? 


Julian Borgor 
In Montgomery 


T HE American South 
buried one of the last 
Bymbols of its segrega- 
tionist past yesterday, carry- 
ing the body of Ala bama ’s 
four-term governor George 
Wallace through Montgomery 
under the eyes of nostalgic 
whites and ambivalent 
blacks. 

Even before the body was 
taken from the Capitol build- 
ing they began debating the 
legacy of his career in a state 
which became indelibly 
associated with red-neck rac- 
ism during the civil rights 
struggle of the 1960s. 

Wallace stood in the door- 
way of the University of Ala- 


The K u Klux Klan 
still has a presence 
in Alabama but it is 
‘quiet for now*. 
Until some 
rabble rousers got 
into the klan, 
it was ‘respectable 
people, doctors 
and lawy ers 1 . 

frirnn 35 years ago to block 
the registration of black stu- 
dents, and once promised: 
"Segregation today, segrega 
tion tomorrow and segrega- 
tion forever.” . . . . 

He owed yesterday's lavish 

funeral to surviving long 
enough to repent publicly and 
apologise to Alabama s bladt 
population. But they remain 
divided over his sincerity^ 

There was a minority « 
black faces among those 
mounting the steps of the 
Capitol at dawn yesterday 
taking a last look 
balmra Governor- Some had 
only turned up to J* 
themselves that the man who 
overshadowed their lives was 

^William Robertson, who 
brought his four-year-old 
dauchter Chelsea, said. * 
SnTlook at him as a hero or 
fvffi look at a nan"*® 

did wS he did 8 

what would get him elected. 


“Personally, I don’t think 
we have caine very far. There 
are different forms of obstruc- 
tion now, different tactics. A 
black man can only go so far.” 

Inside the marble rotunda 
Wallace lay covered to bis 
waist by the Alabama state 
flag. Behind the coffin stood a 
bust of his late wife Lurieen, 
whom be convinced to run for 
governor in 1966 after he was 
barred from a second term — , 
a procedural obstacle later 
removed. 

There were few tears, and 
old supporters hovered like 
ghosts. i 

Outside, a prosperous-look- 1 
mg southern gentleman intro- 
duced himself as Don Watts, a 
former mayor of Hoover, and 
a self-proclaimed diehard 
disciple. 

“When he stood at the 
schoolhonse door in 1963 I 
was there «nd i was ready to 
stand prison service for him," 
Mr Watts said. 

He said his mentor had ad- 
justed his views after a 1972 
assassination attempt by a 
white drifter left the governor 
confined to a wheelchair. But 
be added: “We*ve seen educa- 
tion deteriorate in this state 
because the government is 

trying to force blacks to keep 
the Mine pace as white kids, 
and some of the blacks — not 
all — are Just not capable." 

The Ku Klux Klan still has 
a presence in Alabama, Mr 
Watts said, but It was “quiet 
for the moment”. Until 
"some rabble rousers got into 
the klan”, it had been 
“respectable people, doctors 
and lawyers". 

Rosa Parks, who triggered 
the civil rights movement by 
refusing to give up her seat 
on a bus to a white man, gave 
Wallace a parting benedic- 
tion. “I believe that he was 
changed and I'm glad that’s 
the way he left the world,” 
she said. __ . 

Bat for Sarah Cox, the sis- 
ter of one of four black girls 
unad in a 1963 Baptist church 
bombing in Birmingham. Ala- 
| ’ Kama, some ghosts are not so 

easily laid to rest 

Yesterday it was reported 
that the IBI had new evi- 
dence on foe bombing, for 
which a local Mmwmmb. Rob- 
ert GhP mW!ag r was convicted 
In 1277. 

MS Cox told foe Montgom- 
ery Advertiser. "IWallace] 
had a lot to do with what was 
going on during that time. 
Couldn't nothing have been 
done without him.” 


LIES/The 

president’s 
greatest sin 
is against 
language, 
writes 

Maureen-Dowd 


T HE quintessential 
Bill Clinton moment 
can be found in foot- 
note 109 of foe Starr 
report. 

The president was asked be- 
fore foe Starr grand jury 
about Robert Bennett’s asser- 
tion during foe deposition for 
the Paula Jones case that 
“there is absolutely no sex of 
any kind" between the presi- 
dent and Monica Lewinsky. 

Mr Bennett was right, Mr 
Clinton said, because he was 
using foe present tense. “It 
depends on what the meaning 
of the word 'is* is,” foe presi- 
dent explained helpfully. 

The same footnote offers 
three other Clintonian gems 


before foe grand jury: ‘1 have 
not had sex with her as 1 de- 
fined it" "It depends on how 
you define alone.” And. 
"There were a lot of times 
when we were alone, but I 
never really thought we 
were." 

Mr Clinton's double-talk 
had a contagious effect on 
Betty Currie. *1 don’t want 
the impression of sneaking," 
the secretary said of Monica, 
“hut it’s just that I brought 
her in without anyone seeing 
her." And, “The president for 
all intents and purposes, is 
never alone.” 

Mr Clinton's greatest sin is 
not sex or dissembling about 
sex. as the heavy-breathing 
Kenneth Starr believes. His , 
greatest sin is swindling and 
perverting the American lan- 
guage. He is like the cursed 
girl in foe fairy tale: Every 
limp he opens his mouth, a 
toad Jumps out 

His problems stem from his 
instinct when he runs into 
trouble, to shroud rather than 
iTlrmniiiato. 

He tries to make words sub- 
jective. insisting they mean 
only what he wants them to. 
Just as he made the Demo- 


c lt depends on 
what the 
meaning of 
the word 
c is’ is 


cratic Party about himself, 
and the Democratic conven- 
tions about himself, and the 
presidency about himself, he 
tries to make the language 
about himself. 

But he can’t Laws are com- 
posed of words. The president 
is in charge of our laws. 
When he drains meaning 
from words, he jeopardises 
his ability to govern. He has 
made Washington Orwellian. 
His corrupt language cor- 
rupts thought 


To escape foe noose, the 
president is admitting and de- 
nying at foe same time, and 
forcing his lawyers and aides 
to behave like crazy contor- 
tionists. Even Democrats are 
ashamed of the chuckle- 
headed '‘hairsplitting’’, as 
Tom Daschle calls it. 

The president admits trying 
to mislead Ms Jones's law- 
yers. but denies lying under 
oath. He admits Ms Lewinsky 
had sex with him. but denies 
he had sex with her. He de- 
nies that oral sex (foe second 
word of which is sex) is sex. 

• The president David Ken- 
dall says, committed “inter- 
pretations of contorted defini- 
tions’’, not perjury. 

Once I went to Elizabeth 
Arden ‘and they tried to sell 
me some soap. 1 told them 
that soap dried out my skin. 
“But" said the saleswoman, 
“this is foe soap that isn’t a 
soap." 1 bought it It dried out 
my skin. 

A friend once picked up a 
purse at a counter "in Saks 
and observed that It felt like 
plastic. “No," the saleswomen 
told her contemptuously, "it’s 
Plastique.” 

The Clinton world 1$ foil of 


‘I have not had 
sex with her as 
I defined if 


soap that isn’t soap and plas- 
tic that isn’t plastic. 

“The great enemy of dear 
language is insincerity,’’ Or- 
well wrote in an essay on poli- 
tics and language. 

Mr Clinton's supporters are 
upset that he did not give his 
gravelling prayer breakfast 
speech 25 days earlier, on the 
night he made his defiant tele- 
vision address. 

But the petulant and angry 
television address was the au- 
thentic Clinton moment The 


repentant prayer breakfast 
speech was the contrived 
Clinton moment. 

We no longer expect this 
president to be sincere. We 
Just expect him to fake better, 
fake sooner. 

I don’t think foe president 
should be pushed from office. 
Fbr his transgressions, he 
should have to perform 28 
months cf community ser- 
vice. He can join bis National 
Service corps. Let him put 
aside his risky and challeng- 
ing sex life and take up a 
risky and challenging public 
life. Let him cash in on his 
popularity and do something 
wonderful for the country in 
return for all the slop he's put 
us through. 

As Rhett Butler said In 
Gone with the Wind: "If you 
have enough courage you 
don’t need a reputation." 

But if be wants to move 
past “the adversity of foe mo- 
ment”. as he delicately calls 
it, Mr Clinton must stop duck- 
ing, and find a way to recon- 
nect words and meaning. 

If he can’t, he'll be in big 
trouble. Depending on what 
you mean by the word 
“be”. — New York Times. 


Second Starr report on Clinton likely now 

T HE White House and l the independent counsel's j Lewinsky inquiry also face I 
Democrats on Capitol office, sources have claimed charges. Later this month Mr 
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T HE White House and 
Democrats on Capitol 
mu are bracing them- 
selves for foe increasing like- 
lihood of a second report from 
the independent counsel Ken- 
neth Starr, perhaps within 
weeks, alleging fresh grounds 
for impeaching President 
Clinton. 

The second report would 
cover allegations arising from 
the Whitewater land deal in 
which Mr Clinton was in- 
volved during his time as gov- 
ernor of Arkansas in foe , 
1980s. It would also deal with 1 
more recent accusations con- i 
cerning the White House 
travel office and the adminis- 
tration’s misuse of confiden- 
tial FBI files. 

The report, which may be 
issued within weeks, could 
also recommend charges 
against Hillary Clinton. 

A second Starr report, 
following last week's on the 
Monica Lewinsky affair, is. 
not certain, but sources say it 
is under “active review” in 


the independent counsel's 
office, sources have claimed 
this week. 

Before the Lewinsky report 
was released, leaks from Mr 
Starr’s office im plied that 
there would be only one 
report and that it would con- 
tain all the allegations 
against Mr Clinton. The ab- 
sence of allegations concern- 
ing Whitewater and the other 
-investigations led most ob- 
servers to conclude that Mr 
Starr had fired all his bullets ! 
at once. , 

Last week’s report how- 
ever, contained a widely over- 
looked marker on Whitewater 
and the other investigations. 
“All phases of the investiga- 
tion are now nearing comple- 
tion," it said. 

“This Office will soon make 
the final decisions about what 
steps to take, if any, with 
respect to foe other Informa- 
tion it has gathered. Those de- 
cisions will be made at foe 
earliest practical time." 

ther figures In the 


Lewinsky inquiry also face 
charges. Later this month Mr 
Starr will bring obstruction 
of justice charges against the 
Clintons' former business 
partner Susan McDougal, 
arising from the Whitewater 
phase of his inquiries. 

Since last week's report was 
released, Mr Starr's office has 
hinted that the earlier investi- 
gations. on which he worked 
from 1994 until the Lewinsky 
case broke late last year, will 
be completed before the House 
of Representatives begins any 
impeachment inquiry, so that 
all the accusations can be dealt 
with together. 

Although Mr Starr is under 
pressure from both sides' of 
Congress to draw a line under 
his $40 minio n (£25 million) in- 
vestigation, it has become 
clear that be wants to follow 
his own timetable, not the 
politicians'. 

He has also become a skilled 
news manager, carefully 
choosing the timing of his 
revelations. 
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M ultinational 

drug companies are 
not known for their 
generosity, so it’s important 
when one performs an act of 
selflessness to give It credit. 
That credit goes today to 
Roche pharmaceuticals of 

Switzerland, which proudly 
announces a donation of Its 

Aids treatment Laviraseto 

several African nations. 
There is one tiny drawback: 
it seems almost churlish to 
mention, bat the protease 
inhibitor is now considered 
so inefficient that US guide- 
lines do not recommend it, 
while Roche has developed 
a successor, Fortovase — 
one it celebrates with the 
slogan “A new formulation, 

a new beginning**. In this 
case, we asked spokesman 
Horst Kramer, why are you 
damping the old less ad- 
vanced drug (one doubtless 
clogging np the warehouse) 
on the Africans? “Less ad- 
vanced sounds very nega- 
tive,” says Dr Kramer. “We 
have to comply with ap- 
proval procedures.” Aha! 

So the minute Fortovase is 
approved, you’ll be sending 
gallons to Africa. “We can't 
do that, because it’s a one- 
off donation.” How un- 
speakably frustrating for 
yon. Dr K. “I am not frus- 
trated at all,” he replies. 


I N another cate piece of 
public relations. New 
Labour has banned the 
leftwing magazine Red Pep- 
per from its conference. The 
government is still In a bate 
because one-time Euro MP 
Hugh Kerr, now expelled 
from the party, heckled 
Gordon Brown at the Scot- 
tish Labour Conference 
when working for the maga- 
zine. “We have not had an 
apology, and Hugh Kerr 
still sits on their editorial 
board,” says a Labour 
spokesman. Editor Hilary 
Wainwright says she did 
apologise, and didn’t send 
Mr Kerr to heckle anyway, 
but this cats little ice. There 
are political parties in west- 
ern democracies, 
apparently, who see heck- 
ling as one of those minor 
inconveniences that come 
along with free speech as 
part of the baggage. Hiow 
much they have to learn. 


E mbarrassment 
brews for Mr Tony 
Blair. So close is be to 
the Express and its charm- 
ing proprietor Lord Hollick 
that the paper has been in- 
vited to sponsor the plastic 
folders placed on seats at 
conference. Meanwhile, 
however, his missus has 
agreed to act for James 
Hughes Onslow, a Journal- 
ist sacked recently by Rizla 
Rosie Boycott (or rather by 
one of her henchmen; Rosie 
is too delicate-natored to do 
it herself) in an action 
against the noble lord. The 
two are old friends, and 
when Cberie rang James to 
commiserate, he mentioned 
that he was having trouble 
over his redundancy 
money. Cherie instantly of- 
fered to take on the case, 
brushing aside James’s con- 
cerns about the problems 
this might cause with words 
on the lines that be was an 
old mate, and she couldn’t 
give a damn about anything 
else. What a woman. 


W ITH his follow Bap- 
tist Bill Clinton in 
mind. Diary vicar 
the Rev Steve Chalke deliv- 
ers his eagerly awaited ser- 
mon on repentance. 

“One saying of Jesus does 
spring to mind, funnily 
enough. It is Matthew 5.30: 
‘If your right hand causes 
you to sin, cut It off and 
throw it away. It is better to 
lose one part of your body 
than for your whole body to 
go into helL’ Ha ha ha. Bat 
being serious,” he says, in a 
more sober tone, “I think 
we should leave Bill Clin- 
ton's pastoral care to his 
pastors.” Meanwhile Rev 
Steve looks forward to pre- 
siding over the Diary's first 
Prayer Breakfast. It is 
hoped that my sane and 
rational friend Paul John- 
son. Who has been an ex- 
ceedingly naughty boy, will 

be present. 


A T the Police Superin- 
tendents ’ Association 
animal conference, 
held this week at the Marri- 
ott hotel In Bristol this 
week, the dress code is 
mufti (and a very good 
thing too fbr the chaps to let 
their hair down). However, 
with the Home Secretary 
visiting yesterday, its presi- 
dent Peter Gammon donned 
the fall uniform. This deci- 
sion paid an Immediate divi- 
dend. Ashe walked out of 
the hoteL he was stopped by 
two admi ring American 
tourists, who asked him to 
hall a cab. 



Modernised unions offer Labour 
things business can’t match 



A T the launch of New 
Labour, the TUC did 
not assist Trade unions 
were not wanted on that voy- 
age. Excluding them was a 
conscious act ruthlessly car- 
ried through for a variety of 
reasons. It was proof of politi- 
cal independence, declaring 
that the barons would no 
longer be Invited to the table. 
It showed that Tony Blair was 
a macho man. It was the 
brightest available signal that 
this was a new party, with 
new priorities, and above all 
with a new zone of attraction: 
the business world. 

Behind this political choice 
stood the stm more driven 
belief that trade unions were 
terribly unpopular. Not only 
were they Old Labour, they 
were failed and detested 
Labour. Fifteen years of That- 
cherism made business people 
the new heroes, and business 
values the sine qua non of 
modernity. The bottom-line 
culture took over the entire 
centre ground, its values 
swamping any vestiges of fair- 
ness and social decency that 
tried to survive there. Social 
justice, let alone socia li s m 


was a concept that Mr Blair's 
repositioning of Labour per- 
mitted him to mention only 
occasionally, and then with 
embarrassment. His party 
probably didn't lose a single 
vote in 1997 through its dis- 
tancing from unions that still 
spoke about such things. 

This week’s TUC confer- 
ence. however, asks a few 
questions. The old reading no 
longer looks sure-fire correct 
Though unions are still losing 
members, they haven't gone 
away. And they have ac- 
quired their own modernity. 
This has been a sober, polite 
and passionately serious 
gathering. In feet as political 
partners For Labour, the 
unions in their present state 
must seem, to anyone with an 


open mind, to have a few 
things to be said for them that 
business cannot match. 

For one thing, they’re 
there. When the heat's on. 
business can hardly be relied 
on. Business gravitates to 
power, and will soon swing 
away When the band- 
wagon goes into reverse. what 
price J Sainsbury continuing 
to ride it? Business is also 
entirely predatory. Its 
relationship with government 
is at a level not far above the 
very specific, self-interested. 
Does anyone imagine that 
British Airways and BSkyB 
would be among the largest 
sponsors of the blighted Mil- 
lennium Dome if they didn't 
have plenty to get out of min- 
isters by way of permissions 
and licences, landing-slots 
and television rights? 

So business brings compli- 
cations. The relationship is 
fickle and demanding: Car 
more particularly demanding. 
In actual cases, than the broad 
connection with membership 
bodies whose allegiance is 
based on a more patient 
understanding of what gov- 
ernment entails. If trade 
unions weren't capable of infi- 
nite patience, and a generous 
definition of their public 
duties, why would they still be 
pouring the millions into the 
Labour Party that its leader, 
in his Ideal world, would 
apparently rather not have? 

Business also has a values 
problem. Business sponsor- 
ship is a liability if the busi- 
ness turns out to be profiting 
from child labour in India, or 
wrecking the environment, or 
paying its bosses indefensible 
bonuses. The anti-social, anti- 
community, intensely indi- 
vidualistic values of many 
successful corporations not 
only defile what Old Labour 
talked about but what New 
Labour, led by Mr Blair him- 
self; sees as the distinguish- 


ing mark of the left against 
the right. How deep those cor- 
porate values have reached in 
the past two decades could be 
seen thi« week in the business 
reaction to John Edmonds's 
full-blooded attack an execu- 
tive greed. Backed by the 
Tory media, the spokesmen 
were not Just angry but .ut- 
terly incredulous that anyone 
should have dared to miss the 
point about the meaning of 
modern capitalism. 

S O far, there has been no 
revisionist awakening 
to these problems 
among the avatars of New 
Labourism. The party is still 
thirsting for business sup- 
port At this year’s annual 
conference, the entry-passes 
will be. sponsored by a super- 
market chain and the docu- 
mentation by the Dally Ex- 
press. There will be “a lot of’ 
other business sponsors, l 
was told by the party press 
office yesterday, though the 
spokesman declined to say 
who these were. Reticence 
springing from the commer- 
cial confidentiality of the 
sponsor, as he pleaded, or 
some lingering off-message 
awareness that this was a 
sleazy fete for a once-great 
socialist movement? No mat- 
ter- The orthodoxy continues 
to say that Labour has a long 
way to go before displacing 
the Tories as the true party of 
all the business as well as all 
the people: and that to be in 
debt to the business world Is, 
at least to avoid being in debt 
to interests which axe still 
infected by the “betrayal" 
syndrome so fervently abomi- 
nated by Mr Blair. 

There is, too, the continued 
depiction of these interests as 
economic dinosaurs. The very 
breath of possible industrial 
militancy is enough to extract 
from middle-aged newspaper 
editors the cliches of despair- 


ing scorn they got used to 
writing as tyro journalists 20 
years ago. The notion that 
trade unions could have any- 
thing sensib le to say, or any 
legitimate interest to repre- 
sent, is still beyond the Imagi- 
native reach of most of the 
political class. 

The tenor of what has been 
happening in Blackpool 
shows this to have become 
something of a fallacy. The 
TUC is light-years away 
where it was in the 1980s. It is 
mobilising, within the rules 
that now obtain in foe Labour 
movement, the first weighty, 
collective critique of what 
may be happening to 1 the 
economy in a potentially, de- 
flationary environment For 
the Blair government, such 
criticism is an unfamiliar ex- 
perience, which ministers, 
led by the Prime Minister and 
the Industry Secretary, have 
been wise to expose them- 
selves to directly. The TUC 
analysis, moreover, can claim 
foe merit of a certain disinter- 
est, by comparison with the 
business world. It may be 
wrong, but it can at least 
plausibly be said that its pre- 
scriptions are targeted 
towards a wider good than 
the corporate bottom line. 

There’s more to learn than 
that If Labour first thought 
about ditching the un ion link 
because trade unions were su- 
premely unpopular, it may 
now need to change that view. 
1 confess to changing my own. 
I used to think it a high prior- 
ity of progressive politics that 
the link be broken. But what 
has replaced it? The glmcrack 
opportunism and fiy-by-uight 
donations of corporate spon- 
sors who think they know a 
good thing while it briefly 
stares them in foe face. The 
sobriety and long-termism of 
unions, by contrast, is an in- 
heritance Labour looks crazy 
to disclaim. 


Wandering in 

Wonderland 



W E had almost fin- 
ished lunch when an 
elderly couple ap- 
proached our table. The lady 

was large* no less than 70 and 

dripping with Jewellery. Her 
husband, wizened and proba- 
bly 10 years older, supported 
himself on two sticks, one of 
which he leaned against 
the table so that he could offer 
his hand to my host, Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moyxuhan. 

The lady had no time for 
such formal courtesies. “Don't 
let him go,” she shouted. “The 
president's not to blame. I 
know girls like that He didn’t 
have a chance. They get their 
daws into men . . .’’ Pat May- 
nihan turned to the silent 
stooping figure on sticks. 

14 You just take heed of what 
your wife says. And you 
watch out” 

That incident in the Carlyle 
Hotel was a moment of pure 
farce in a week of grand quig- 
nol — seven days in American 
politics for which 32 years in 
Whitehall and Westminster 
did absolutely nothing to pre- 
pare me. 

I hold the extreme liberal 
view that Mr Clinton’s private 
conduct is none of the Ameri- 
can public's business. And I 
certainly make no censorious 
judgment about his behav- 
iour. It is the absurdity, not 
foe morality, of the Lewinsky 
affa ir which, until last Satur- 
day, I thought would bring the 
president down. 1 was almost 
certainly wrong. A mighty 
nation can, apparently, sus- 
tain a bar-room joke in the 
White House A few grown- 
ups are saying, “What an 
ass”. But, in general, foe 
nation is wandering through 
Wonderland. 

T HE madness of it all is 
illustrated by foe arcane 
discussions which dom- 
inate every television chan- 
nel. They all revolve round 
technical definitions of sex, 
perjury and forgiveness. The 
arguments about what consti- 
tutes a sexual act are muted 
by the participants’ embar- 
rassment as they struggle to 
find euphemisms for what the 
Starr report described in 
graphic detail The disagree- 
ments about perjury are nar- 
rowly legalistic and have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with 
whether foe president told 
the truth. 

When David Kendall, Mr 
Clinton’s lawyer, was asked if 
his client had lied under oath, 
he replied that foe questioner 
was missing the point At- 
tempts to imagine a British 
prime minister surviving on 
such a defence confirm how 
different foe two political sys- 
tems are. 

Part of the difference is cre- 
ated by foe American Consti- 
tution. It does not lay down 


precise criteria by which a 
president’s suitability for 
office should be judged. But 
there is a long and compli- 
cated procedure which must 
precede impeachment. In 
Britain, political death is 
swift, brutal and informal. It 
is the informality that guar- 
antees dignity. Arguing foe 
legal niceties may improve 
foe chances of survival, but It 
?i.<n guarantees a prolonged 
humiliation which William 
Jefferson Clinton accepts as 
the price of clinging to foe 
wreckage of his presidency. 

Most of America does not 
seem to have noticed how 
great foe humiliation is- It is 
more than three decades since 
I first landed on these shores, 
but I have only just begun to 
realise that this nation is 
chronically insensitive. Al- 
most every day. Mr Clinton 
behaves in a way which would 
make the emotionally fastidi- 
ous British squirm. Often the 
agonising episode involves 
the president's dose, but tem- 
porarily strained, relation- 
ship with God. 

In order to renew his 
friendship with the Almighty. 
Mr Clinton has “chosen a cir- 
cle of two or three ministers 
to serve as a team of personal 
spiritual advisers who will 
meet and pray with him and 
help him to resist ... the 
temptations which have con- 
quered foe president in foe 
past". That is an admission of 
what might be called "a 
course of conduct”. But 1 
would not impeach him for 
that My complaint is that he 


TV clerics debate 
his spiritual state 
as if it was being 
quoted on Wall St 


has absolutely no shame. He 
Is prepared to bare his soul to 
save his skin. 

But then, they treat souls 
differently here. Day by day 
we are entertained by clergy- 
men of every denomination 
who speak of repentance, con- 
trition and forgiveness. Al- 
though their discussions are 
not theologically enlighten- 
ing. their television appear- 
ances teach us a great deal 
about American society. It Is 
dear that churches pay their 
trophy pastors enough for 
them to afford $3,000 suits 
and, although they eschew 
the sin of pride, elaborate 
haircuts of which Elvis Pres- 
ley would have been proud. 
These smooth-faced men of 
God debate foe president's 
spiritual condition as if it was 
quoted on Wall Street, rising 
one day and felling foe next. 

Tomorrow I go to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where, 
long ago, my love affair with 
America began. It never was 
Camelot, although in Harvard 
Yard we genuinely thought it 
was. Sadly, nobody deludes 
themselves today. My com- 
plaint about foe sordid farce 
trf the past few days is not 
what it reveals about the pres- 
ident but what it proves about 
America. This nation Is des- 
perately short of reticence. 

Pat Moynthan’s elegant 
side-step was the best moment 
erf the whole week. 


As Blair prepares to visit China, he should remember that other advocates of quiet diplomacy have risked becoming instruments of Beijing’s propaganda 


Cheap consciences 



£ £ V M|E should never 
■ ■ Ulf forget that 
mm respect for 
human rights requires 
social justice as an 
essential prerequisite for 
sustainable development. 
The right to development 
expresses a fundamental 
value predicated upon 
respect for all human 
rights, whether civil, cul- 
tural, economic, political 


or social, together as an in- 
tegrated whole. None of 
these can be fully realised 
without democratic gover- 
nance and the rule of law." 

Pine words, spoken by 

Mary Robinson, the United 
Nations Commissioner for 
Homan Rights in foe coarse 
of what has been described 
as her “lan dmar k visit” to 
China which ended this 
week. Bat moments before 
she delivered those 
remarks, a woman was 
dragged screaming ont of 
the Hilton Hotel In Beijing. 
She was Chu Halian, the 
wife of labour activist and 
novelist Liu Nlanchun, who 
is serving three years in a 
labour camp. Her crime? 
She had been trying to get a 
message to Mary Robinson 
about her husband’s plight. 

Mary Robinson's visit is 
one of the pointers to Chi- 
na’s improved attitude to 
human rights produced by 
those who argue that foe 
way to make progress with 


China is to back off from 
disagreeable public slights 
to Beijing’s sensitive feel- 
ings. Undesirable slights in- 
clude any resolution con- 
demning China’s record 
made at the annual UN 
review of human rights or, 
even, the annual Congres- 
sional debate in foe United 
States on the renewal of 
Most Favoured Nation 
status for China.. Instead, 
the argument goes, we need 
quiet diplomacy — then 
trade will flourish and 
human rights will improve. 

During the past three 
years the European Union, 
with Britain's Labour gov- 
ernment in the forefront, 
and foe US have abandoned 
public challenges to such 
old Chinese practices as 
kangaroo courts, wholesale 
detention of dissenters, 
labour camps and public 
executions. Trust us, they 
say, our way works best. 
And to prove it, there’s 
Mary Robinson in China. 


Mrs Robinson wanted her 
10-day visit to have "practi- 
cal effects" for human 
rights and planned to meet 
a "wide range” of people in 
China. But she met none of 
the 116 Chinese human- 
rights activists who wrote 
to ask her to visit Chinese 
labour camps and press for 
the abolition of “reform 
through labour”. Mrs Rob- 
inson may have wished to 


visit a labour camp , but the 
Chinese government would 
not permtt.it Nor did she 
meet any prisoners in 
Tibet The reason for that 
was, reportedly, that Mrs 
Robinson knew that any 
prisoner who attempted to 
speak to her risked being 


tortured the moment her 
motorcade palled away. 

Mrs Robinson is well 
aware of all this, but the 
UN Is only as strong as the 
will of its members and 
they have suffered a collec- 
tive moral collapse on this 
issue. Mrs Robinson does 
ran a high risk of being 
recruited, as an instrument 
of Beijing’s propaganda. 
There are one or two things 


she could do to salvage the 
reputation of her office: she 
could report on her visit in 
terms of how things are and 
not how she would wish 
them to be. She canid point 
out that signing the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, as 


Beijing has promised to do, 
is not much good without 
ratification. And she could 
d em and that Beijing: pro- 
duce some data — on execu- 
tions. for instance. 

Next month Tony Blair 
will be in China, the first 
visit by a British prime 
minister since 1991 when 
John Major became the 
first Western leader to 
shake the hands font were 
still wet with the blood of 
the Tiananmen Square vic- 
tims. Mr Major is no more 
callous than the next man, 
hut he was snekered into 
going on foe promise of se- 
curing the deal on Hong 
Kong’s new airport. He was 
seen to cultivate had com- 
pany, and did not secure 
the deal — not so much a 
case of Chinese cleverness 
as British stupidity. 

Mr Blair will follow in foe 
footsteps of Robin "ethical” 
Cook, whose abandonment 
of foe UN Resolution on 
China in Geneva earlier this 


year was such a flnp exam- 
ple of ethics at work. So 
let’s all get ready for a blast 
of British propaganda on 
how well foe new approach 
is working, while listening 
closely for any hat squeak 
of public protest on human 
rights from Mr Blair. Presi- 
dent Clinton, admittedly no 
moral giant, salvaged some- 
thing from his China visit 
by some very public 
remarks. Will Mr Blair sur- 
prise us, or will the pres- 
sure from business not to 
.rack foe boat keep him to 
foe Chinese script? 

It's helpful to remember, 
as politicians Lay their con- 
sciences down before foe 
twin gods of foe vast Chi- 
nese market and British 
jobs in foe export trade, 
that Britain sells nine Hmw 
as much to Belgium and 
Luxembourg as to China 
and almost three times as 
much to Australia. IFs a sal- 
utary reminder of how 
cheap consciences can be. 


The UN is only as strong as the will of 
its members and they have suffered a 
collective moral collapse on this issue 
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The mirage 
of inflation 

Jobs are still the problem 

GEORGE SOROS, the financier, said yester- 
day that the global capitalist system was 
coming apart at the seams, while Tony Blair 
warned in the North-east — which h»Q been 
badly hit by plant closures — that the world 
downturn would continue to affect Britain. 
However this week's economic statistics 
suggest a rattier more optimistic tale. The 
number of people claiming unemployment 
pay has been declining almost without in- 
terruption for nearly six years. In August it 
dropped another 16,000 to 1.31 million — 
almost the level the last Labour administra- 
tion bequeathed to the Conservatives in 1979 
(and thought at the time to be too high). Yet, 
fer from triggering more inflation, the oppo- 
site seems to be happening. The annual rise 
in the Retail Prices Index has faTlgn every 
month since May to 3J3 per cent in August 
The Government’s preferred inflation mea- 
sure (which excludes mortgage interest) hag 
dropped to 5L5 per cent, bang on the target 
the Treasury gave the Rank of England. A 
third measure (harmonising Britain’s RPT 
with its EU counterparts) says inflation is 
only \2 per cent Some economists feel that 
the real level of inflation is even lower as 
the RPI does not fully take into account 
improvements in quality (as when comput- 
ers running twice as Cast sell for the same 
price). 

Yesterday’s figures also show that the 
growth of average earnings has slowed 
down to 4.7 per cent compared with 5.4 per 
cent in April — thereby confirming the view 


that earnings were being exaggerated by 
special factors, including a temporary rise 
in bonuses reflecting economic activity last 
year, not this. All of which ought to prorfipt 
serious soul-searching among economists 
wedded to the fashionable theory that there 
is a definable rate of unemployment below 
which inflat ion gccplorafes . Proponents of 
this theory, including the Treasury and 
most of the Bank of England’s Monetary 
Policy Committee, believe that this “natu- 
ral" rate of unemployment is way above 
what it has beeh recently, so that the 
economy needs to suffer extra unemploy- 
ment of up to 400,000 to bring us to our 
senses. In the real world inflation isn’t at a 
worrying level. Most of the recent increases 
have been the result of government policies, 
such as higher indirect taxes in the budget, 
and the effect that higher int e rest rates have 
on mortgages. 

This week’s figures show there would 
have been no justification for even thinking 
about an increase in interest rates. The 
Bank of England ahnnld start b ring in g them 
down to test how for the scourge of unem- 
ployment can be reduced without rekindling 
inflation. The reason it is worth testing is 
that the world economy has been dramati- 
cally changed by globalisation, the impact of 
information technology and the break-up of 
monopolies (unions and as well as compa- 
nies) — all of whidi make it more difficult to' 
raise prices in the market place. The unex- 
pected redundancies in the UK brought 
about by the microchip glut could now 
provide an extra reserve of labour (on top of 
the welfore-to-work scheme) enabling the 
economy to be run a bit foster without 
generating inflationary pressures. If the 
Government could engineer a further de- 
cline in the pound, then the UK might get 
some extra growth from exports (or at the 
very least prevent a collapse). 


None of this means that everything is 
hunky-dory about the UK economy. There is 
still a very real danger of a serious reces- 
sion because of the effects of high interest 
rates and the fall-out from the global crisis, 
hi such circumstances the last thing Britain 
should be doing is making things worse by 
misreading the signals from the economy. 
The dangers of recession for outweigh the 

risks of inflation'- It must be right to let 
unemployment continue to foil. 


Call for Kofi 

Genocide must be stopped 

THERE is only one possible way to end the 
Congo war, which grew even more danger- 
ous yesterday with the entry of troops from 
Sudan on the of President Laurent 
Kabila. There must be direct talks between 
Mr Kabila and his rebellious army in the 
east of the country. Mr Kabila, however, 
refuses to talk to them, and instead is trying 
to crush them with the air and fire power of 
the armies of Zimbabwe, Angola and Na- 
mibia, in addition to his own, plus his newly 
trained allies, veteran killers who carried 
out the genocide of a million people in 
Rwanda in 1994. 

The situation in eastern Congo now is as 
serious a threat to the stability of the whole 
re gion as the gennoiite in that tiny country 
proved to be. Among its consequences were, 
the fell of Mobutu Sese Seko in the then 
Zaire; a change in government in Congo- 
Brazzaville; a new balance in the power 
struggle in Angola which led to a split in the 
Units rebel movement, the branding of 
Jonas Savimbi as a war criminal by South- 
ern African leaders this week, and, finally, 
the government bombardment of Mr Savim- 
bi’s headquarters in Andulo yesterday. 


‘Kate Adie appears to have 
an uncertain recollection of 
events and consequences’ 

Michael Cole, Letters 


In addition, the insecurity of Congo’s neigh- 
bours, originally a deliberate tactic by Mo- 
butu. became worse through Mr Kabila's 
mismanagemen t an d then worse Still When 
the Congolese leader declared ethnic war on 
Tutsis inside his own country and over the 
borders in Rwanda and Uganda. 

1 Africa is for too fragile to be able to face 
another bout of unravelling — never mind 
in the shameful name of ethnic cleansing. 

There is only one person who can bring 
the weight of the international community 
to enforce foa holding of talks, originally 
proposed by Nelson Mandela. Besides talks 
between Mr Kahn* and the rebels, there will 
have to be regional talks in which Angola, 
Zimbabwe and Namiba retreat from their 
support for a man who is enciting genocide, 
and from their new effective alliance with 
Sudan in its unrelenting terrorism against 
Uganda. For a generation of leaders honed 
in liberation struggles this alliance brings 
shame, and promises .internal opposition. 

United Nations Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan has a personal responsibility for 
giving moral leadership in the urgent con- 
vening of talks and search for a ceasefire. 
The saddest shadow over his prestige is his 
failure, when he was head of UN peacekeep- 
ing, to raise the alar m ahead of the genocide 
in 1994 despite the information he was privy 
too. It would be tragic if he foiled again to 
act decisively and prevent a repeat 


Old novels 

Never die; they only fade away 

JOURNALISM is ephemeral, tomorrow’s 
chip wrapping and all that But to write 
prose at length and have it bound in a book 
— that’s (to paraphrase George Steiner) to 
shake your fist at the transience of our 


mortal existence by leaving something be- 
hind. Or so they say. More often than not 
what gets left behind lingers on the shelves 
of second-hand book shops gathering dust 
before falling further down literature’s food 
chain into a skip. You don’t bave to be 
Jeffrey Archer to speculate about what 
determines literary longevity. Even nowa- 
days it’s not just sales. And as long as there 
is a copy somewhere — one of the paradoxes 
of the age being the way the Internet has 
made it much easier to get hold of old and 
forg o tt e n books — its author is imm ortal. 

Despite the efforts of his fans, which we 
reported yesterday, it’s unlikely John Cow- 
per Powys is really going to clamber bade 
into currency. There’s some thing too fey, 
too wflfoUy English-eccentric (be wrote a lot 
of his stuff while in the United States) about 
him. Yet he’s only one of a long list of 
novelists who don’t entirely deserve their 
obscurity. Henry Green (Living), Charles 
Morgan (The Fountain), Joyce Cary, Ronald 
Firbank and J C Powys’s literary brothers 
Llewelyn and T F — the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature is chock-a-biock with 
talents from earlier this century. They join 
the novelists with names who just aren’t 
read much, among them Somerset 
Maugham, JB Priestley and FR Lea vis’s 
bete blanc, CP Snow, the author of The 
Masters, Strangers and Brothers and Corri- 
dors of Power — now there’s a candidate for 
recycling in screenplays. It’s National Read- 
ing Week so there’s hope for them all yet 
One day in a library or bookshop, or idly 
skimming someone else’s shelves or digging 
through a relative's discards, a reader will 
pick up one of these mute, once-glorious 
authors and start and then, transfixed, read 
on through an opus, enthusing others with 
the discovery. It’s a random and unpredict- 
able process but whoever said the ascent of 
Parnassus was an easy climb? 


Letters to the Editor 
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Braying toffs 
and loony tunes 

C ONSIDERING the small 
sums Covent Garden Is 
drowning In and the vast sum 
Rupert Murdoch is paying for 
Manchester United, why 
doesn't he buy the Opera House 
(Royal Opera to close for year 
in rescue deal, September 10)? 
Loads of people would sub- 
scribe to Sky if opera were a 1 ‘ 
regular feature — and it would 
enhance Murdoch's image as 
well as his profits. 

Herbert Lomas. 
jAldeburgh, Suffolk. 

R OH audiences who have 
been portrayed as braying 
/ toffs are also made up of thou- 
< sands Qfpeople who know that 
. the best views and sound can. 

be had from the cheaper seats 
! higher up in the house. It is 
their commitment to the com- 
' pany that kept artistic stan- 
j dards so high despite the 
■ management 
• Cicely Herbert. 

London. 


ROH seem to follow the 
loony economics of the agricul- 
ture Industry, where farmers 
are paid to produce no crops. 
Geoffrey CoQens. 

London. 

V/OUR diarist (September 1® 
T notes that Boots the chem- 
ist is going to remove risqud 
pictures from developed film to 
protect customers. Their cur- 
rent London Underground ad- 
vertisement is a picture of four 
naked children on a beach. If I 
submitted this, would they 
remove it? Indeed, if I took it on 

Bournemouth beach, given the 

current hysterical c lima te, 
would I live to see it developed? 
Brian Baxter. 

Bournemouth. 

r-RANCIS Wheen is right 
I (September 16). It is art so 
much for what Clinton did to 
Monica Lewinsky as to what he 

dJd to Rudy Ray Rector (the 

mentally ill black man he exe- 
cuted to get the rightwing vote) 
and for what be didlbr the Fan- 
jul sugar kings, that this presi- 
dent deserves the stocks. 

E MO Williams. 

Shere, Surrey. 

isasfflsss.^ 

gra and any effect I might expe- 
rience on taking it? 

Martin Jones. 

Eastbourne. 


Is Clinton a throwback? 


P OLLY Toynbee is right to 
mndamn those who seek to 
explain all aspects of human 
behaviour from an ultra-gen- 
etic detenninist point of view, 
but please don’tlabelall such 
people Darwinians (Birds do 
it BUI does it, September 16). 

Evolutionary biologists 
'wouMliiDt'cl&racterise 
human behaviour as simply 
as she does. If Clinton cant 
help it because it’s in the 
genes, as Toynbee claims is 
the Darwinian explanation 
for his behaviour, then why 
did he use a cigar? He did so 
because as a human he is 
not ruled by evolutionary 
urges. Toynbee claims evolu- 
tionary theory is paltry be- 
cause it leaves out human cul- 
ture, saying that Darwinians 
conclude that human evolu- 
tion stopped in the Pleisto- 
cene era, 2 million years ago. 
Perhaps we did stop evolving 
physically then, but cultural 
evolution exploded. 

Dr Rowan Hooper- 
National Institute for 
Environmental Studies. 
Tsukuba, Japan. 


A FAIR number of evctlu- 
tianary biologists would 
disagree with the idea that 
pourarfiil man finding tt hn- 
possible to resist polygamous 
sex is linked to some partially 
buried instinct Fora start to 
believe In Darwinism is not 
the same as accepting that we 
are ruled by oar p rimal urge s . 

Richard Dawkins, one of 
today’s greatest champions of 
Darwinism, suggested in The 
Selfish Gene that we have to 
teach our children altr uism , 
because it is not to be expected 
of them. Clearly, he and I 
would agree that even if we 
are subject to powerful primal 
urgiags that we inherited 
from our ancestors, it does not 
mean that we cannot, or 
should not, override them. 
Evolution is a scientific 
theory, not an excuse for bad 
behaviour. 

Matthew Thrower. 
Biocerrtre, . 

University of Leicester. 

DOLLY Toynbee suggests 
I that narrow Darwinist at- 
tempts to explain BDI Clin- 


ton’s behaviour are based on 
“near mysticism”. 

On the one hand, we would 
refute this distortion — the 
parallels and correspondence 
between the sexual behaviour 
observed in other mammals 
and birds and those found in 
humans dearly indicate that 
evolutionary processes are 
highly important in determin- 
ing our inclinations. 

On the other hand, she is 
entirely correct in suggesting 
that a sociological analysis 
will cast valuable light on 
such situations. 

In trying to interpret 
human behaviour, it is not 
fruitful to adopt either an evo- 
lutionary or a sociological ap- 
proach to the exclusion of the 
other. Neither should Darwin- 


vanced as excuses, but the 
mating call of the savannah is 
louder than Ms Toynbee 
might like to believe. 

Aulay Mackenzie. 

Natalie Gray. 

Department of 
Biological Sciences, 
University ofEssex. 


Labour member’s first chance 


. married Jamaican father 
and an Irish mother, bor n in 
the late fifties in Netting BOH 
Gate. Poverty and racism 
forced my father to place me in 
care. I am the youth that ran 
away from home and slept 
rough on the streets. I am the 
single mother in the council 
flat who tried to keep her dig- 
nity while fighting to feed and 
clothe her young children. 

I am the mother with no 
qualifications who late in life 
took her three children in one 
hand, the law books in the 
other, to give herself a better 

standard oflife- 1 am the wife 

of a firefighter with 20 years 

service who fought for the 
rights of fellow firefighters. 

I am standing for the con- 
stituency section of the NEC 
on the Members First slate be- 
cause I believe I hare the abil- 
ity to represent all members. 
Fbrtbe first time in the party's 

history people life me, an or- 
dinary party activist, a regu- 
lar attender of branch and 

constituency meetings, can sit 

next to, listen to and talk to 
minis ters. 

I am not an editor, an ex- 


trade union official, a barris- 
ter. a celebrity, a radical mem- 
ber of the Black Section, or 
been in the party for SO years. I 

wr hiinly rin nnt ran rip mn any 

of these and I recognise the 
validity of alL If s simply this: 
I am one of the members they 
have been talking about an 
these years. Instead of talking 
about the single mum in a 
council house, we now ensure 
they have foe opportunity to 
take part. 

Margaret Payne. 

London. 


V/OUR terminology in 
T Labour Party affairs grows 
evermore Orwellian (Blair- 
ites in panic over left, Septem- 

gmeexlng and Electrical 
Union is deemed Blairite for 
funding some trie-canvassing 
for foe Members’ First NEC 
candidates. Yet yon recently 
highlighted the AEEU’s diver- 
sion of funds towards training 
and promoting working-class 
candidates in protest a gains t 
the Blairite middle-class take- 
over of foe party. 

Unlike the ersatz Grass- 
roots AHfance, the Members 


First slate has not benefited 
from access to and support 
from Tribune, Labour Brief- 
ing and other left networks, 
nor received foe dispropor- 
tionately sympathetic cover- 
age the Guardian provides fix: 
Liz Davies et aL Ascribing 
right-wing, Blairite or simi- 
larly dismissive labels to all 
who criticise the hard left is 
symptomatic of foe sectarian 
politics of foe 1980s, the poss- 
ible revival of which is foe 
main reason to avoid the 
temptations of empty radical 
posturing and support thx> 

Members First slate. 

Mlplia ri Alton. 

London. 


that “early r etur ns’* show 
the centre-left Grassroots Alli- 

ang f rtiiullfliriHj iwiriiiig . What 
early returns? Either foe bal- 
lot papers have been tampered 
with by Labour officials to dis- 
cover this, or it is a fairy story 
being peddled by the Mfflbank 
first campaign in order to mo- 
bilise potential supporters. 
Perhaps one of those “senior 
Labour sources'* would like to 
clarify which interpretation is 
correct? 

David Holland. 

London. 


Xfm fans turn up the volume 

B ob Gridof laughs at being 

called “the worst DJ ever , 
and admits he is “the wrong 

person” for Xftn in the long- 
term (Tm awful, I don t enjoy 

it’ Media, September 14). 

None of this is news to anyone 
who has struggled to enjoy 

E^SSgir 
ssaffisg* 

guides have disappos^. 

Site won its fi^eager 
years campaign^ 

nf performance 


fined as innovative, youthful, 
generally guitar-led. modem 
rock with attitude". The cur- 
rent playlist of 60 or so songs 
SS^Swhere near fulfilling 
that promise. ... 

Capital has apparently ob- 
tained a waiver from foe 
Radio Authority, allowing rt 
to breach the licence condi- 
tions for one month. However, 
nothing that Capital’s Richard 
Park has said indicates any 
intention of keeping tothose 
conditions. 

Kris Stewart 

Croydon, Surrey. 

C apital Xfin is now about 
as alternative as Radtoi 
My dad listens to Radio 2. Hie 
people running the station 


have no understanding of the 
needs of the audience and no 
desire to engage with this 
group. Capital's objective is to 
“rebrand” Xflm to become a 
station that will attract listen- 
era who buy CDs ftom service 
stations or by mail order — ie 
the people who buy what they 
are told. 

The la rgest protest in the 
history orOK radio has gone 
unnoticed by most media and 
the Radio Authority is scared 
oftaking any serious action 
against Capital Radio. 

Jason Cobb. 

Lond on . 

\/FMfeced a number ofditit 

/VmT tipg, inrtiidf ng that tis 
core listenershtp frequently 
doesn’t show up on foe ratings 
figures, being students or 
other “transients". Even so. 


the station amassed a growing 

and fervent fan-base. 

Xfm was noted for present- 
ers who may not have been 
great DJs, but who under- 
stood and cared about the 
music and their audience. 
Now Its presenters are still 
bad DJs, but who appear to 
know nothing about music or, 
the audience. 

Charlie Ball. 

London. 


s Promise of Perfbr- 
toe is now circulating 
among alternative music fans 
like a samizdat document I 
don't hold out much hope. The 

head ofHanet 24, now in- 
volved in running Xfm, is 
WaheedAlll— who has just 

become a Labour peer. 

AmlPateL 

London. 
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What Kate did over royal story 


ofBBC TV News, Kate 
Adie appears to have an uncer- 
tain recollection of dates, 
events and consequences, 
judging by her recent piece for 
Media Guardian (News had al- 
ready usurped deference, 
August 17). The article gave , 
foe impression, presumably 
deliberately , that she gave up 
foe job ofBBC TV Court Corre- 
spondent because of the pusil- 
lanimous attitude ofher edi- 
tors when she brought back a 
story that might have been po- 
litically inconvenient for 
Buckingham Palace. In reality, 
the two events were separated 
by more than five months. 

On February 28. 1985, The 
Queen visited The Times to 
mark the paper’s 200th anni- 
versary. The miners’ strike 
was in its 12th month and dur- 
ing a meeting of the editorial 
staff the TWfmamTi Indicat ed 
that it was her view that foe 
strike was being prolonged by 
one person. 

The industrial correspon- 
dent, Paul Routledge, thought 
this worth reporting and pro- 
ceeded to do so, to what might 
have been foe embarrassment 
of his own management who 
had invited The Queen. 


I was in the BBC TV news- 
room when Miss Adie 
returned from The Times. 
Whether or not the duty edi- 
tors saw visions of the Tower 
and the block, as she main- 
tains, I do not know but I do 
recall that they were con- 
cerned to know what foe 
Queen had actually said and 
whether Miss Adie had it on 
tape, reasonable enough ques- 
tions in the circumstances. 

Miss Adie ceased to be 
Court Correspondent on July 
31, when I was asked to take 
over. Unless she takes a long 
time to ponder Issues of prin- 
ciple, I beg leave to doubt that 
the two events were as closely 
related as she says. Certainly, 
neither then nor later, did she 
mention to me that she had 
relinquished foe royal post on 
ethical grounds or as a matter 
of Journalistic integrity be- 
cause her superiors had 
funked a sepsitive story. 

The only person I recall ex- 
periencing a change of job 
soon after foe royal vis it to 
Grays Inn Road was Mr Rout- 

ledge, who was posted to Sin- 
gapore, though happily he has 
since rejoined us. * 
Michael Cole. 

London. 


Birthright 

S T Michael’s hospital in 
Bristol (Hospital gives 6 
hour warning to new mothers. 
September 16) should consult 
its lawyers. The statement 
that they may not grant epi- 
durals to women In labour 
"solely on choice", but only 

“baaed upon clinical need”, 
could land them in court. 

T hopUnlBil piirpnwnfan 

epidural is to relieve pain. 
Pain is the normal conse- 
quence oflabour and child- 
birth. What rational criteria 
does foe hospital therefore 
propose to apply to distin- 
guish between women who 
“need" an epidural, and those 
who are merely seeking to 
‘'choose” one? If a woman is 
denied an epidural on the 
basis of this policy , what wDl 
be the hospital’s defence to her 
claim for compensation for 
the pain and suffering she has 
endured unnecessarily? 

Why is pain relief for 
women in labour still treated 
as an optional extra, when no 
doctor would ever dream of 
suggesting that the “choice” 
of a local anaesthetic might 
not be available to all patients 
iin/iAr gntn gthp nin e minor 
surgical procedures? 

Dinah Rose. 

London. 


Keep the faith 

A S someone who worked at 
/"\Bush House for a dozen 
years and has, since 1980. been 
closely associated with it, I 
would like to reassert our old 
belief that the importance of 
the World Service lay in its 
appealing to foe opinion-mak- 
ers, rather than to foe youth 
and the illiterate of the world. 
I fear that the BBC’s present 
plans to shorten its news items 
and force it to take up the style 
oflocal radios to make it more 

“user-friendly” (Report, 
September 15) will make the 
whole set-up a waste of money 
and easier for a future govern- 
ment to abolish. The World 
Service has never been about 
entertainment but informa- 
tion, particularly news and 
analysis. 

Another mistake foe BBC 
and Foreign Office seem to be 
making is that a rrml firailh iral 

presentation would make the 

En gl ieh-lang na g fl division of 
foe World Service more attrac- 
tive to foreigners. In fact, the 
opposite is true. Multicultural 
voices from London are self- 
defeating. They make foe BBC 
less convincing because it 
then becomes less of a reflec- 
tion of the West 

ffa»b*r T t»rtTm n iTrl;an_ 

London 


UK seafarers launch fight 
against that sinking feeling 


A S the trade union repre- 
senting more than 18,500 
British merchant navy offi- 
cers, Numast welcomes your 
article hi g hli g hting the loss of 
this country’s maritime skills 
(Seafarers launch battle for 
survival, September 16). 

It seems incredible that an 
island nation like Britain 
faces foe potential extinction 
of its long and proud history of 
seafaring. The sea has had a 
profound effect on foe nation’s 
development, yet foe drastic 
decline of our merchant fleet 
over foe past 20 years (from 
more than 1,300 ships to fewer 
than 250) has passed without 
the public or political outcry 
that it merits. 

There are solid economic, 
strategic, social and environ- 
mental arguments for mea- 
sures to support foe survival 
of our shipping industr y. 

More than 90 per cent ofUK 
international trade still goes 
by sea, and it is dangerous in 
foe extreme to hand this over 
to the fleets of other nations. 
Despite recent achievements 


by those of us working inter- 
nationally, there are too many 
sub-standard ships, too many 
flag-of-convenlence ships and 
too many poorly paid, poorly 
trained seafarers. Accidents 
such as foe Braer, and Sea 
Empress show foe potentially 
drastic Impact of ignoring foe 
importance of our maritime ’ 
infrastructure. 

The integrated transport 
white paper and the associ- 
ated working party on foe 
shipping Industry represent a 
long-awaited recognition of 
the need to address foe mer- 
chant navy’s decline. It is 
essential that these initiatives 
are given foe public and politi- 
cal support they deserve and 
that foe shipping industry 
and seafarers are not allowed 

to sink without trace. 

Brian OrrelL 

General secretary, Numast 


Please include a postal address, 
even on e-malled letters, and a 
daytime telephone number. We 
may edit letters: shorter ones 
are more likely to appear. 
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C HARLES Jones, 
the poet and apho- 
rtst, has died aged 
92 in Merthyr Tyd- 
fil, the town 'where 
be was born and which was 
long the object of his mordant 
comment An original with a 
scathing wit often expressed 
from his street-corner obser- 
vation point he had a strong 
iconoclastic streak. Quintes- 
■tgntialiy South Walton — the 
antithesis of the common cli- 
ches of Welshness — he was 
straight talking, with an 

ironic humour that was occa- 
sionally translated tptn poet- 
ry nudging the edge of libeL 
He was never happier than 
when having a go at local no- 
tables. The Labour council 
was a particular targetJor his 
satirical shafts, even though 
the council had financed hie 
publication of his first hook. 
The Challenger, in 1963. 

This was more than 
Welsh Arts Council ever did, 
and he always fait ostracised 
by a Welsh establishment that 
did not ta k e kindly to hto 
i barbs. He once sold copies cf 
his poem Land of Sang, a sa- 
tirical attack on die National 
1 Eisteddfod, in the holy of ho- 
1 lies, the Eisteddfod field BadC 
: He managed to sell several 
hundred before being ordered 
1 riff Later he described the Ei- 
steddfod as ''cultural circus 
where everything Is Welsh ex- 
cept the money”. . 

Although be was Welsh to 
the core, hie rebellion against 

the tong na g g marie him un- 
popular particularly with na- 
tionalists whose views he 
scorned. He fired <m all bar- 
rels. In 1966 he was taken to 
court far refbsing to fill in his 
census form on the grounds 


Jones the poet ... he was never happier than when having a go at local notables 


that it was an attack on his | 
freedom. 

For Charles .tones— he was 
known to family and inti- 
mates by his first name, Hor- 
ace — writing was all tbit 
mattered. As he once put it 
“Any foal can write poetry 
but it takes a genius to get it 
published". Even at 84. he was 
friends he was still de- 
termined to make his name. 
His persistence was rewarded. 
In the last few years bis poet- 
ry and lampoons were pub- 
lished and he contributed to 
many newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well 3s being the sub- 
ject of television programmes. 
His publications included A 
Dost Of Safis (1992), a book, of 
irreverent aphorisms that 
contained such apayus as "a 
boxer's brains are in his mo- 
tions” «nri “a poet starves in 
the provinces while tripe is 
published in town". Mostly 
they reflect his increasing 
alienati on from what he de- 
scribed as “liberalism with its 
trousers down”. 

He was a close friend of the 
Magnum photographers 
Bruce Davidson *nri Philip 
Jones-Griffiths, while any 
London journalist seeking in- 
formation in the town was 
directed straight to him — 
one article about Merthyr in 
the Spectator that owed much 
to his feedback was headed A 
Town like Malice. “More a 
I town like Horace." as one 
i local put it ruefully. 

Jones was bom in Merthyr; 

' when he was four his father, a 
I miner, was killed under- 
! ground. His mother sent hhn 
to grammar school with the 
I aid of a grant and, as he later 
put it “I went to school with 
I the Jews in the day and played 


with the Irish at night.” MM 
he was working in the- pit hut 
left at the time of the 1926 Gen- 
eral Strike. Although his Jew- 
ish schoolmate, Harry Barm, 
tried to persuade him to emi- 
grate to America, he opted to 
stay in Merthyr. He became a 
succesrthl businessman with 
a shop in the town supplying, 
among other wares, artists’ 
materials, though he once 
boasted to bemused customers 
that be sold gas stoves with 
"eye-level gorillas". 

By the 1950s. he was devot- 
ing himself full tirng to music 
and enjoying the “old demT’ 
persona he had adopted- $ver 
unpredictable, in his seven- 
ties he moved to Carshalton, 
Surrey, to take a job writing 
advertising copy for a drinks 
company. Six years later, 
with his wife Delia, to whom 
be was devoted and married 
for 61 years, he returned to 
Merthyr. They bad one 
daughter, also named Della. 

Earlier this year, two 
events gave him great plea- 
sure- His old friend Harry 
Baron, now living In Florida, 
planted a tr ee in Israel in hi* 
honour and Merthyr Council 
travelled on the banka of the 
Taff a permanent stand 
printed with one of his 
favourite poems. My River. 
“Awake, awake all of my yes- 
terdays, Warm to my shawl, 
into my heart, and die," it con- 
cludes. He was whimsical to 
the end. The ashes of this pro- 
fessed agnostic will be scat- 
tered into the Taff 

EnaKandafl 

Horace Charles Jones, poet, 
bom February 6. 1906: died 
September 9, 1998 


T V Sathyamurthy 


Understanding the politics of change in India 


I N THE latter part of his 
life the political scientist 
T V '‘Sathya” Sathya- 
murthy. who has died aged 
68, devoted most of his ener- 
gies to research on India 
Most recently he was ring- 
master in bringing together 
some 50 academics, politi- 
cians and journalists which 
led to four volumes on Social 
Change and Political Dis- 
course in India : Structures qf 
Power, Movements of Resis- 
tance. He organised the work, 
meticulously edited it and the 
result was a pathbreaking 
study, mandatory reading for 
scholars of contemporary 
India. 

Those who knew Satbya 
well never doubted the 
breadth of his learning and 
enthusiasm, his ability to in- 
spire — and drive — students, 
and his Intelligence. Yet he 
had to wait almost until 
retirement for his politics 
professorship at York Univer- 
sity and the full recognition, 
in this country, of his 
achievements. 


Elsewhere — in India, 
Uganda, Chile, Norway, and 
! the United States where be 
was honoured and given visit- 
1 tog professorships — it was a 
different story. He came to be- 
lieve that racial prejudice lay 
at the root of the long-delayed 
recognition of his worth In 
this country. 

In the arariwnin world such 
discrimination is rarely 
overt, always hard to prove. 
In Sathya’s case other factors 
| played a part, including the 
weight placed upon the publi- 
I cation of books rather than. 
I “mere" learned articles; and 
for a long time Sathya’s publi- 
cations consisted mainly of 
the latter. But his written out- 
I put was remarkable. Apart 
1 from writing five books or 
| monographs he produced 
I more than 70 academic 
I articles, more than 50 journal- 
istic pieces, and close to 200 
book reviews to social science 
! Journals. 

Yet it was not unreasonable 
of him to suspect that some 
people might have attached 





irrelevant significance to his 
birth in Madras — to a distin- 
guished Brahmin family. He 
was not thinking only of the 
racist thugs who once beat 
him up in the centre of York. 
Justice was. however, eventu- 
ally done. And on his retire- 
ment he became Professor 
Emeritus — while the chil- 
dren of his neighbourhood, af- 
fectionately awarded him a 


He was fascinated 
by the details of 
other people’s 
lives - a 

fascination fed by 
his anthropological 
interest as much, 
possibly, as by his 
loveof gossip . 

farther title, "Father Curry”. 
Both gave him pleasure. 

His first two degrees were 
in chemistry, from Banares 
Hindu University. Indeed his 
first article, in 1950, was on 
the same subject. 

In 1963 his first political 
science article appeared, after 
he had completed a doctorate 
at the University of Illinois. 
The flood-gates opened, with 


writings on international 
relations, development, poli- 
tics and state power In east 
and south Africa, socialism, 
the study of politics and soci- 
ety, and above all on India, 
where before Social Change 
and Political Discourse in In- 
dia, came the first of a. 
planned series of volumes on 
the development of state 
1 power in post-independence 

Tnrita. 

From the early 1960s he 
taught in many places, in- 
cluding Indiana, Singapore, 
j Kampala, and Strathclyde 
1 University. In 1968 he joined 
York University. Hie had a 
close personal involvement 
with his students — and espe- 

1 cially his doctoral students — 
with a mixture of inspiration 
and bullying that led to their 
success. 

Ffig commitment to broadly 
socialist Ideals informed but 
did not overcome his scholar- 
ship and he emphasised inter- 
disciplinary approaches — he 
had an ability to bring 
together the academic and the 


practicaL He insisted that 
state power must be under- 
stood from the perspective of 
the ruled as well as the rulers. 

Sathya was not always the 
easiest of colleagues but that 
did not stop his twice being 
elected by the other members 
of his department as board 
chairman. He disliked fhe’ Job 
— and was very good at it 

Warm, vital, stimulating, 
Satbya was fascinated by the 
details of other people’s lives, 
a fascination fed by his an- 
thropological interest as 
much, possibly, as by his love 
of gossip- He made friends 
easily, from all layers of soci- 
ety, and kept them. 

He was a colourful and un- 
forgettable man, and his pro- 
fessional record will survive. 
He married Carole Metfaven 
in 1963. He is survived by her 
and their daughter Emma. 

Graeme C Moodle 

TV “Sathya" Sathyamurthy, po- 
litical scientist, bom October 29, 
1929; died August 25. 1998 


F RANK Haynes, who | 
has died aged 72. was 
Labour MP for Ash* 
fiddfrom 1979 until 
1992 — and a beloved Com- 
mons character. Genial, 
warm and modest, he insisted 
that he was "ugly enough for 
a horror film " but had his 
weaknesses: liquid cherry 
centres in Black Magic choco- 
late and an undying affection 
for the actress Dinah Sheri- 
dan, mother of Tory MP Jer- 
emy Hanley. 

frank shouted as if he was 
a on Southern 

Railways overcoming tbe 
sound of the pistons. He also 

still spoke like a cockney, de- 
spite 85 years as a member of 
the Nottinghamshire miners* 
n late. He was a charter mem- 
ber c£ -the Over-The-Top Ten- 
dency. Mrs Thatcher was 
wicked, Tory MPs were pub- 
lic school louts who had 
“beat to Ascot and had too 
much to drink”, British beef 
was best and he had had "a 
bellyful of the people on the 
other side of the Channel tell- 
ing us what we should do". 

He was a prole of proles, 
soon only to be seen in New 
Labour museums. The death 
of his father, a railway 
worker, when Baynes was 15 
greatly affected him. He left 
school at 14 for factory work, 
and then the railways, to 1944 
he was drafted into Clips tone 
Colliery in Nottinghamshire 
where he stayed, marrying 
Vera Lancaster in 1948. They 
ban two daughters — both be- 
came teachers — and a son. 

The National Union of 
Mine workers came before the 
Labour Party . For 20 years be 
was an NUM branch officer. 
In 1952 he joined fhe Mans- 
field Labour Party and was 
elected to Mansfield district 
council and then to Notting- 
hamshire County Council in 
1965. In 1974 he became chair- 
man of the Central Notting- 
hamshire Community Health 
Council. 

Labour having lost a 1977 
by-election at Ashfield — run- 
ning a writer and lecturer— 
Frank gathered the miners, 
will won fog candidacywmd 
the 1979 election. Takin flM jis 
sft gt. he fought hard on mffi 
issues, opposing the wie 

spread of paybeds and 

most of his other contribu- 
tions were on class-based 
issues, like wage curbs, dis- 
parity and unemployment. He . 
was made the East Midlands I 
Whip in 1981. 

During fhe 1984-85 NUM | 
strike, be complained that the 
Tory Cabinet were doing a i 
“Character assassination” on 
Arthur Scargfll and that the 
police were turning Britain 
into a police state. For an 
NUM-sponsored MP he made 
a fatal mistake by providing a 
formula which would enable 
Union of Democratic Miners 
members to remain active in 
tiie Labour Party. He com- 
pounded his “guilt” by ab- 
staining — against a three- 
line whip — in a vote against 
the Tory Government’s Coal 
Bill which recognised the 
UDM. to 1965 he lost his NUM 
sponsorship. In the 1987 gen- 
eral election, he r em ained 


neutral between the NUM ami 
UDM. losing 1,600 ol his 
majority. 

In 1989, he announced he 
would stand down. After 1M2. 
parliament was more quiet, 
but not so much fan without 
him. 

Andrew Both 

Geoff Moon MP PW 

MPs have Fought for and held 
their seats through the politi- 
cal difficulties faced by 
Frank Haynes. He made him- 
self known throughout -the 
constituency. 3nd made him- 
self so much part of the Ash- 
field community that most 
people assumed that he was 
bom and raised there. 

After winning back what 
had historically been a safe 
seat Labour seat, he might 
have expected to sit back and 
enjoy the results of his 
efforts. Instead of course the 
Labour Party, was torn apart 
by internal division, and 
worse was to follow in. Not- 
tinghamshire as the miners’ 
strike divided the county. 

As Labour lost scats in 
Nottinghamshire. Frank 
Haynes showed real political 



Haynes . . . prole of proles 

courage to ensure that Ash- 
field did not go the same 
way. Only a politician with 
tiie considerable skills and 
personal popularity of Frank 
Haynes could have survived. 

At Westminster Frank 
spoke effectively and knowl- 
edgeably'— and he was bom 
to be a whip- He believed in 
the Labour Party right or 
wrong. Whatever private 
doubts he might have had, he 
kept to himself, believing 
passionately that the Labour 
Party had to remain united 
in the face of its opponent^’ 
arguments. His only regrets 
about his time in the Whip's 
Office was that he served 
there in opposition. 

Following his retirement 
he remained active and be * 1 
came first president of the 
Ashfield Labour Parti’ and 
was always available to give 
advice, in a kindly, generous 
way. During the long years of 
opposition, it was his abso- 
lute determination not to let 
Labour be beaten, together 
with his willingness to em- 
brace change, that helped 
make a Labour government 
possible. 

Frank Haynes, politician, born 
March 8. 1926: died September 
11 1998 
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A lifetime of conflict over Aden 

A BDUL Qawi Makkawi, I Federation of South Arabia | bomb exploded to his house; | of NLF rule in the 1970s, e 
who has died in Cairo I which successive Conservative | various rival nationalist if he had been a membei 
aged 73, was one of the and Labour British govern- groups were suspected of I that organisation to fhe 19 


A BDUL Qawi Makkawi, 
who has died in Cairo 
aged 73, was one of the 
leading figures in the politics 
of Aden during the 1960s, tbe 
last decade of British rule. A 
member of a prominent Adeni 
family. Makkawi got Involved 
to nationalist politics early in 
life. He was at the heart of the 
struggles between the British 
and the various types of na- 
tionalism which emerged in 
the 1950s. There was the 
Adeni group which wanted 
independence for Aden as a 
city state, the National Liber - 1 
ation Front which was op- 
posed to the Egypt of Presi- 
dent Nasser, and the | 
Nasserist Front for the Liber- 
ation of Occupied South Ye- 
men (Flosy). 

In an effort to appease the 
trade up in n ^iffii fatal national- 
ists - — who had link* with 
western onions — in 1965 the 
Wilson government named 
Makkawi chief minister of 
Aden. This was despite the fact 
that he strongly opposed the 


Federation of South Arabia 
which successive Conservative 
and Labour British govern- 
ments were then promoting. 

The increase in violence 
and Makkawi’s own opposi- 
tion to British policies — 
which put him alongside the 
majority of the population — 
led the Labour government to 
dismiss him in September 1 
1965. The British reverted to , 
direct rule of Aden. This 
marked the end of Makkawi’s 
career in government He was | 
to remain in opposition for 
the rest of bis life. 

Closely allied to Abdullah 
al Asnag, leader of the Aden 
Trades Union Congress, and 
the People’s Socialist Party, 
he bad been seen as their 
nominee for the chipf minis- 
ter's position. Out of govern- 
ment he was active In the 
leadership of nosy. The im- 
portance of the internal con- 
flicts within the anti-British 
organisations was brought 
home to him to 1967 after 
three of his sons died when a 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN THE lead story, headed 
POlice tighten the Net Pages 2 
and 3, of today's OuLtoe we 
say that one staff member of a 
company that provides access 
to the Internet (an Internet 
service provider, or ISP) was 
arrested daring a police raid. 
The raid was part of the Oper- 
ation Cathedral investigation 
of the international “Wonder- 
land” child pom ring. The 
National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Service (NCIS), has now 
issued a statement malting it 
clear that during its raid on 
the ISP, which It identifies as 
Demon Internet of Finchley, 
north London, no one was 
arrested. 


IN AN article headed. The man 
who said, enough. Pages 6 and 
7, G2, September 3. we said 
that Matthew Collins, had 
worked for almost three years 
"as an organiser for the 
National Front and the British 
National Party”. Be was not an 
organiser for the BNP and, to 
fart, at no time joined the BNP. 

IN AN article about Eritrea, 
Page 12, September 9, we 
referred to two “relics of the 
steam era”, the Giovanni An- 
saldo and the Ernesto Breda, 
giving the impression that 
there were tbe names of the 
engines. They are the names 
of the manufacturers'. 


bomb exploded In his house; | 
various rival nationalist 
groups were suspected of 
responsibility. 

As one of nosy's two main 
leaders, he was Involved in 
negotiations with Britain in 
1966 and 1967 abou t who 
would take over from Britain 
as rulers at the time of the 
handover. Once the idea of 
the federation — which was 
supposed to comprise a multi- 
tude of statelets — had col- 
lapsed, only two main players 
remained to tiie' game. These 
were Flosy and the NLF. The 
NLF -was militarily stronger 
and defeated Flosy on the 
ground, and Flosy's close alli- 
ance with Nasser was further- 
encouragement to Britain to 
Choose the NLF. - 

Makkawi’s association with 
Flosy thus ensured that he 
spent the rest of his life fa 

exile. Given bis membership 
of one of the best established 
Adeni families, be would 
have been unlikely to do well 

to the “revolutionary" phase 


IN A report headed, Hodgson 
trapped to fantasy land. Page 
28, September 15, we referred 
to Blackburn’s 34 defeat at 
Spurs on February 7. Black- 
burn were indeed defeated by 
Spurs but the game was at 
Ewood Park, not White Hart 
| Lane. 

! THE PHOTOGRAPH of John 
| Cowper Powys, the writer, cm 
| Page 5 yesterday, (beneath 
the head, OS revives Torgot- 
i ten* novelist’s reputation) 
was reversed, in breach of 
, our “no flipping’’ policy. 
[This flipping correction is 
the 1,000th entry to the Cor- 
rections and Clarifications 


of NLF rule fa the 1970s, even 
if he had been a member of 
that organisation to the 1960s. 

During his exile he contin- 
ued association, with the vari- 
ous organisations set up in 
opposition to the socialist 
regime in Aden, which had 
become the capital of the 
People’s Democratic Republic 
ofYemen. 

He had close relations with 
Saudi Arabian sponsored op- 
position armies, as wen as 
with the Egyptian authorities 
— he resided to that country 
daring the rest of his life, to 
recent years, since unifica- 
tion between North Yemen 
and tbe south 0PDRY) he, 
al o ngside all other exiled rul- 
ers, was in contact with tiie 
current regime and his return 
was frequently rumoured, 
though it did not happen. 

. He is survived by his wife. 

1 

Helen Lacfcner 

Abdul Qawi Makkawi, politician, 
bom 1925; died August 18: 1998 


Prof Sir Donald Aches on, 
former government chief 
medical adviser, 72; Anne 
Bancroft, actress. 67; David 1 
Bintley, choreographer, 41; 
Prof Sir Alec Broers, electri- 1 
cal engineer, vice-chancellor. 
Cambridge University, 60; 
Russell Brown, Labour MP. 
47; Marshal of the RAF Lord 
Craig, 69; Don Cruickshank. 
director. Action 2000, 56; Da- 
mon HHL racing driver, 38; 
Prof Park Honan, biogra- 
pher. 70; Ursula Howells, ac- 


tress, 76; Michael Jack, Con- 
servative MP, 52: Tessa 
Jowell, MP, public health 
minister, 51; Desmond 
Lynam, sports broadcaster, 
.56; Roddy McDowall, actor. 
70; Brian Matthew, disc 
jockey, 70; Michael Morley, 
racehorse trainer, 59; Stir- 
ling Moss, racing driver. 69; 
Andy Reed, Labour MP, 34; 
Dinah Sheridan, actress, 78; 
Mary Stewart, historical 
novelist, 82; Richard Young, 
society photographer, 51. 


column since it began In No- 
vember last year: thereUbe a 
comment by the Readers’ Edi- 
tor m his Open Door column, 
Page 2, Saturday "Review, tills 

weekend]. 

It is the policy of tiie Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face midi. to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring 
don Road, London EClR SER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-maiL 
reader@guardian.ca.uk 


A Country Diary 

THE BURREN: Up past Raih- 
borney River befbre it de- 
scends into' the earth to be- 
come one of tiie Burren's 
underground rivers, past LI os 
nag Cat (Ring of t^e Cat). 
Feenagh, .Gleninagh South 
(Glen of the Ivy) between 
Aghagitony South and Cap- 
panwalla H3Us Gust over L000 
feet high) X walked, until I 
reached the gap where the 
bay stretched out beheatiu 
The sun shone, the waters 
c hange d from ' deep to pale 
blue to green and purple, the 
wind drove the waves gently 
and all about harebells tossed 
to the grass, I thought of the 
beautiful Song of Am- ! 
hatrgh in , tiie poet, -seer and j 
judge of the Gaels who came | 
to Ireland in the pre-Chris- , 
tian era. Robert Graves trans- 
lated it from thfiGaelic “I am 
a wonder: among flowers . . j 
am a spear, that rears for 
blood.’ . The combination, if 
not union of man's grace and 
ruthlessness echoes down the 
centuries from Amhairghin 
to Shakespeare when he has 
Hamlet make the great 
speech, "What a piece of work 
is man . Amhairghin, like 
tbe Hindu Krishna and in- 
deed Taleosln. the Welsh 
Gad. seems to have been a 
symbol of creation’s poten- 
tial- As I looked at the light 
then dark clouds racing from 


the south-west, filling the 
blue sky. obliterating the sun, 
I could believe the ancient 
words. Then tbe wind rose 
striking up White horses from 
a pewter sea, buniet r^e 
bashes, hawthorn, hazel and 
holly trees swayed until with 
tbe strengthening wind they 
began to whip round and 
round. Land and sea, now 
unsubdued, were as a mighty 
vortex, vegetation and water 
Violently eddying in the sheet- 
ing rain. I hurried down hav- 
ing witnessed . the sea and 
heaven rolled as one and from 
the two hoping for fresh trans- 
figurings of freshest blue." 

SARAH POYNTZ 
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poisoned 

chalice 


Today Peter Mandelson, hurrying back from a sales tour of 
South Africa, will try to keep the brothers and sisters 
sweet at the TUC. Back at the office his intray is groaning 
and on his decisions rides the Biair government’s 
reputation fordoing business with business. David Gow, 
Ewan MacAskill and David Walker size up the Trade 
Secretary’s coming season. 


F OR A year they said 
give him a proper job 
and in the July 
reshuffle Tony Blair 
obliged. Peter Man- 
delson joined the Cabinet as 
Trade and Industry Secretary 
(President of the Board of 
Trade was promptly discarded 
as a “pompous title**). But as 
the economy turns down, job 
losses mount. Dome sponsor- 
ship fall short and he is seen 
favouring money men who 
can’t name Manchester 
United's left back, the promo- 
tion may turn into a poisoned 
chalice. Even Mr Mandelson's 
wellwishers predict he will 
need to be ultra smart to sur- 
vive and prosper 
The same recession will hit 
Gordon Brown, too, sharpen- 
ing regret (as we have seal 
this week) at his entrusting 
interest rates to the Bank of 
En gland He however has a 
cushion of political allegiance 
within the Labour Party Peter 
Mandelson may be Herbert 
Morrison's grandson but he is 
perceived as Tony's creature, 
lacking personal support His 
shiny skin, some say will cut 
nicely if a scapegoat is 
required for the Prime Minis 1 
ter*s mistakes. 

It's not just that Mr Mandel- 
son's is a busy portfolio or 
that this autumn, he must 
take a number of sensitive 
decisions. It's also that bis 
conduct OT this ambiguous 
role, managing competition 
while enhancing competitive- 
ness will vitally identify the 
Blair government 
peter Mandelson's perfor- 
mance will show whether 
New Labour genuinely is bet- 
ter for business than the 
Tories. Put that another way 
it is up to Mr M to show 
whether Blair Ism Is a win- 
ning formula for ma n ag i ng 
British capitalism while 
cleaving to some kind of egali- 
tarian/redistributionlst 
agenda. 

For much of its history 
Labour been a party of indus- 
trial modernisation [1|, pre- 
ferring big deals. It may have 


been the Attlee government 
which introduced the first 
monopolies legislation but 
Labour ministers have always 
seemed more comfortable 
with large corporate entities. 
Mr Mandelson has a pro- 
enterprise reputation; wQl 
that mean some reorientation 
of policy towards small and 
medium business and the 
lighter regulation (fewer ben- 
efits for enters and their 
unions) they crave? Margaret 
Beckett, Mr Mandelson's 
ostensibly lefterof-centre pre- 
decessor; spoke in paradoxes.^ 
“The path to competitiveness 1 
is one of partnership," she 
said. Mr Mandelson's tongue 
will also have to fork. 

Hie must try to give his loose 
baggy monster of a depart- 
ment a way of resolving the 
contradictions of a proactive 
industrial policy in an era of 
deregulated. liberalised mar- 
kets. Many have tried. Lock at 
the list of his predecessors. 
Most simply couldn’t answer 
the question levelled in’ 1994 
by Michael Portillo: in air era 


Twenty years 


of market supremacy justify 
intervening (2). 

The Secretary's in-tray is 
voluminous and a lot of it 
involves carrying forward 
Tory policy such as more con- 
sumer choice in energy A 
white paper on competitive- 
ness is (over)due. Now the 
Bank does monetary policy 
and the Chancellor has bound 
v»irrxwif in tight fiscal bands, 
what economic policy is 
there left for the DU? If 
John Prescott has 
regions, David Blun- 
kett education and 
training, the DTTs 
turf looks like 
odds and sods, a 
bit of “corpo- 


nance" here, a bit of export 

assistance there. 

Britain historical problems 
with industrial (and. service 
sector) performance linger 
The white paper will draw on 
seminars at the Treasury /DTI 
(that conjunction of depart- 
ments is significant, see 
below) the sixth of which took 
place yesterday. Researched 
by McKinsey and attended by 
business and union leaders, 
they have been seeking to 
.explain the 40 per cent pioduc 
Britain's competitors. Next 
come corporate solutions, in 
other words, how to get com- 
panies capable of benchmark- 
ing ' themselves against the 
best In the world. (If politi- 
cians knew how to. do that 
they would either be City mil- 
lionaires or Comrade Lenin.) 

The Secretary’s greatest 
intellectual challenge is mar- 
rying competitiveness (big. 
successful companies which 
dominate their markets) with 
competition (big successful 
companies which don’t domi- 
nate their markets). Here the 
political embarrassments 
start Mr M insists the British 
Airways/American Airlines 
tie-up is his to decide white 
the European Commission in 
the shape of Karel Van Miert, 
competition commission ei; 
says it's his. Putting aside Mr 
M’s own involvement with BA 
(as £6 million sponsor of the 
Dome) he has also to face 
down the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister who has other views 
about the pattern of take-offt 
and landings at Heathrow Mr 
Mandelson has also to decide 
on Ladhroke's purchase of 
Coral's betting shops and Pow- 
er gen’s £L9 billion takeover of 
East Midlands electricity 
company creating a “verti- 


cally integrated" power com- 
pany — when ' regulators such 
as Professor Stephen Lit- 
tlecbild of Offer are trying to 
break them up. Oh, and 
there's Professor Lrttlechild's 
replacement, who is to be a 
super-regulator for electricity 
and gas. 

Like confetti at a wedding 
reviews drop from the DTTs 
ceilings, among them a review 
of energy policy initially con- 
ceived as an emergency reac- 
tion to the coal crisis (Richard 
Budge of RJB Mining threat- 
ening to dose up to eight pits 
and axe 6000 Jobs if the Gov- 
ernment didn’t guarantee coal < 
a 30 per cent shar p of the elec- , 
tricity generation market) 1 
this has become much more 

about guaranteeing sustain- 
able, secure supplies of power 
well Into the next century 
With gas on course to provide 
50 to TO per cent of supplies. 
North Sea reserves finite and 
remaining sources in. er, Rus- 
sia, Algeria and Iran, should 
the “ m oratorium” on new gas- 
fired stations be retained? If 
the wholesale electricity trad- 
ing market the Foot is to be 
abolished in 2000. is that 
enough to provide the level 
playing-field that coal wants 
(by enabling it to provide what 
is called base-load now 
defined by the nuclear indus- 
try)? Are Professor Lit- 
tlechild's plans to force the 
once big two generators. 
National Power and Power- 
Gen, to sell off under-used 


coal-burning capacity at 
power stations enough? This, 
too, relates to the utilities 
review which may or may not 
be enshr ined in l egislation in 
the aut umn Queen's Speech- 
Plans to create Oft el Mark 
n, to be known as Ofcom, to 

regulate phones and broad- 
casting have been dropped but 
that won't get Mr Mandelson 
off tiie hook a) of having to 
decide on BT*s links with AT 
& T or other such giants or b) 
thinking hard and long about 
the regulation of telecommu- 
nications next century 
. The Industry Secretary is 
also secretary for the social 
chapter And that in practical 
terms means weaving a plau- 
sible garment from the oppo- 1 
sition of business to 
restrictions on their freedom 
(for example being taken to 
industrial tribunals) and the 
desire of the unions to see 
European styles in the work- 
place. 

r Mandelson is 
MP for Hartle- 
pool which town 
once again looks 
like being one of 
the first casualties of eco- 
nomic down turn. He was 
quick on the draw after 
Fujitsu announced the closure 
of their semiconductor plant 
up the road (in Tony Blair's 
constituency) in Newton 
Aydiffe. The North-east is to 


t get £100 million. But what is 
i Mr Mandelson going to do 
; when factories close in Work- 
t ington and Wrexham: the Gov- 
i eminent is about to set up 
new regional development 
e agencies which could easily 
> start competing among them- 

- selves for inward investment, 
t They however, belong to John 
i Prescott. Meanwhile Brussels 
i is demanding a review of the 
1 map of the assisted areas with 
) cuts in permissible grants in 
t the offing. Under Margaret 
■ Bec kett the DTI was outraged 

of SWi. Where does Mr M 
i stand, sincere pro-European 
I as he is? 

1 He chairs the Cabinet sub- 

- committee on preparing busi.- 

- ness for the introduction of 
» the Euro next January He has 
i started making speeches — 
i one the other day on making 
t Britain “Europe's digital labo- 
; ratory" — which sound as if 
• he is convinced Britain 

should be a first- waver. Does 
he say that in Cabinet? And 
there's the Heseltine legacy 
still (that’s to say the mixed 
inheritance of the ex-defence 
secretary and ex-President of 
the Board of Trade): can Mr 
Mandelson push European 
aerospace and defence compa- 
nies into greater consolida- 
tion in order to take on the 
Americans at the same time 
as Airbus is transformed into 
a fully-fledged private com- 
i pany? 

Before the election things 
were clearer(3). Once macro- 
economic policy was adjusted 
to provide British business 
with stability it would get on 
with supply side measures, 

1 principally to do with 

I improving the 

“"v. workforceala 

Regional \ 
investment \ 


Robert Reich (isn't it interest- 
ing to see his disillusionment 
after bis spell as US Labor Sec- 
retaryfd)?). But where does 

Rupert Murdoch's proposed 
takeover of Manchester 
United fit into that, let alone 
Mr Mandelson’s self-inflicted 

wound in continuing to take 
political charge of the Dome 
project, relying on sponsors 
(Tesco among them) up before 
the Office or Fair Trading? 

The party political answer 
is that Peter Mandelson has a 
limited supply of credit and 
ought to choose his battles 
carefully. Mr Gregarious lacks 
party friends. Gordon Brown 
wants to “do for competition 
policy what we have done for 
monetary policy" (5). Ideologi- 
cally it is a position Peter 
Mandelson might himself 
favour but as projected 
recently by the Chancellor's 
claque it looks like a dig at the 
Trade Secretary adding to the 
animosity between the two 
men. Tony Blair hates inter- 
nal conflicts but — to put at its 
gentlest — the division of 
labour between No 11 and the 
DTI remains unclean There is 
a view on the Labour side that 
Mr Mandelson has over- 
reached himself taking a job 
which the coming recession is 
going to make horribly diffi- 
cult to do with any grace. He's 
lucky they say Parliament 
isn't sitting; if he were not fac- 
ing angry motions about Old 
Trafford plutocrats, he would 
have to explain in detail what 
he is going to do about factory 
closures on Tyne- and Wear- 
side. 


Sources: (IJJIm Tomlinson, 
“Economic policy* in Brivati and 
Bales (eds) New Labour in Power. 
Routledge 1 997; 12) Michael 
Dynes and David Walker, The New 
British State; Tories Books, 1 995; 
(3)Peter Mandelson and Roger 
Uddle. The Blair Revolution, Faber 
1 996; (4) Robert Reich. Locked in 
the Cabinet, Vintage Books. 1998; 
(5) Financial Tones 24 July 1 998. 
Graphics: Paddy AOen 
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Leaders worldwide struggle with threat of recession f u , ' ^ y 


Brazil’s stand alarms IMF is Starr struck 


Aleac Brummer 
Financial Editor 


T HE International 
Monetary Fund Is 
warning that any 
large-scale request 

for assistance from 
Brazil could leave it with in- 
sufficient resources to deal 
with the world’s other finan- 
cial flashpoints. 

Officials issued that warn- 
ing in response to reports 
from Brasilia that the IMF 
and western industrial 
nations are prepared to pro- 
vide some $26 billion 
(£15.6 billion) of credit to pre- 
vent a series of defaults in 
Latin America similar to 


those which took place In 
1982. 

Statements from Brazil's fi- 
nance minister, Pedro Malan, 
are seen as seeking to calm 
international nerves after the 
withdrawal of an estimated 
$20 billion from the nation’s 
currency reserves since the 
end of July. 

The Brazilian economy has 
! been particularly hard hit by 
the fhllout from the collapse 
In Russia. The stock market j 
has fallen by 29 per cent this 
year, the currency — the real 
— has come under pressure 
on the foreign exchange mar- 
kets and domestic interest 
rates have risen to record 
levels. The prospect of IMF 
assistance lift ed shares by 


4.81 per cent in yesterday’s 
trading, however. 

Speaking in Brasilia. Mr 
Malan said: “This operation 
may make resources avail- 
able to be drawn — if neces- 
sary — by countries that feel 
they have a need.” He said 
that Brazil was not directly 
involved in the talks, which 
Included the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

The IMF, which held crisis 
talks with Latin American 
countries in Washington last 
week, has said it is ready to 
provide any assistance neces- 
sary to the region. 

However, officials in Wash- 
ington dealing with the 
region are sceptical about the 
IMF’s ability to raise the nec- 


essary hinds at time when In- 
ternational institutions have 
already committed some 
$23 billion to propping up the 
Russian economy. 

IMF officials pointed out 
that the $26 billion referred to 
by Brazil would almost drain 
its resources. The Fund has 
an estimated $10 billion 
readily available internally 
and could generate the rest by 
■waving an application to the 
General Arrangements to 
Borrow— the loan facility op- 
erated by the Group of Ten 
largest industrial countries — 
which was last used to ball 
out sterling in 1976. 

Speaking in New York. Mi- 
chel Camdessus, managing di- 
rector of the IMF, said, how- 


ever: "We have not received 
any request from Mr Malan”. 

1 Mr Camdesans suggested that 
at present Brazil did not need 
the' money. Until recently 
Brazil had strong reserves, es- 
' ti mated in April at $75 bOllon. 

Mr Camdessus agreed that 
the world's ninth-Iargest 
economy might eventually 
need financial help, however, 
but said that no negotiations 
had opened. 

The IMF demonstrated by 
the speed with which it dealt 
with South Korea's problems 
in November 1997, and with 
Russia in July, that it is able 
to put together substantial 
rescue packages at short 
notice. 

Brazil’s chances of receiv- 


ing a ban-put will be bolstered 

by its determination, to take 
tough economic steps. It has 
already announced measures 
to shrink public spending and 
Mr Malan has vowed to pre- 
serve the value of the real 
“We won’t devalue. You won’t 
see a mari devaluation," he 
said. 

A financial meltdown in 
Brazil could prove even more 
serious than that in Russia. 

US banks are heavily ex- 
posed and any problem in the 
repayment of Brazilian debts 
could leave gaping holes in 
their income. 

Tbe biggest problem is seen, 
to be the estimated $80 ballon 
short-term debt held in Bra- 
zil’s money markets. 


Greenspan 
rules out 
concerted 
rate cuts 


Mark Tran In Washington 
and Mark Atkinson 


T HE world’s most pow- 
erful central bank 
yesterday dashed 
hopes that financial 
leaders are on the verge of co- 
ordinating global cuts in in- 
terest rates to avert a dump. 

In testimony to the House 
Banking Committee in Wash- 
ington, Federal Reserve chair- 
man Alan Greenspan and US 
Treasury Secretary Robert Ru- 
bin reassured nervous finan- 
cial markets that central bank- 
ets and finance ministers from 
Europe, America and Japan 
were staying in dose contact 
to find a solution to spreading 
global financial crisis. 

But Mr Greenspan added: 
*T think I can safely say that 
at the moment there is no en- 
deavour to coordinate inter- 
est rate cuts.” 

Expectations of a coordinat- 
ed easing of monetary policy 
mounted after the Group of 
Seven leading industrialised 
nations — America, Japan, 
Germany, France, the UK, 
Italy and Canada — issued a 
statement on Monday saying 
that the stance of macroeco- 
nomic policy had shifted from 
fighting inflation to stimulat- 
ing growth. 

The statement was taken as 
a broad hint that the G7 was 
preparing to launch con- 
certed action to avert a world 
wide economic slump by cut- 
ting the cost of borrowing. 
Analysts say this would help 
prevent tbe financial conta- 
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gfon that has enveloped Asia 
and Russia, and is now 
spreading to Latin America, 
causing serious harm to the 
West. 

Mr Greenspan emphasised 
that the central mandate of 
the Fed was to maintain the 
health of the US economy. 
Which is con tinuing to grow 
relatively strongly. However, 
he added that the crisis 
abroad wo old have an impact 
onthetJS. 

Wall Street surrendered 
earlier gains after the Fed 
chairman’s remarks. But 
bonds rose as investors 
sought a safer haven for their 
cash. 

Mr Greenspan’s acknowl- 
edgment that the US was not 
an economic island was seen 
as leaving open the door- to 
lower interest rates if the 
global financial crisis 
deepens. 

The widespread expectation 
that the next move in borrow- 
ing costs will be down was 
reinforced by a weekly survey 
from Macroeconomics Advi- 
sers, a St Louis forecasting 
| firm, which showed that nine 
I economists expect a Fed rate 
cut by mid-November and 
four expect one in the next six 
months. 

Mr Greenspan also offered 
support for the International 
Monetary Fund, which has 
been widely criticised for its 
role in bailing out the 
stricken Asian economies. 

He said this was not the 
time to shut down the IMF for 
a fundamental overhaul. “It 
would be a serious mistake 
for Congress to adjourn this 
year without approving extra 
IMF funding,” he said. 

The IMF engineered multi-' 
billion dollar bailouts last 
year for Indonesia, South 
Korea and Thailand to avert 
economic collapse. In July the 
fund assembled a rescue 
package of nearly $23 billion 
for Russia, but market confi- 
dence evaporated. 

Mr Greenspan said the 
IMF's response to the crisis 
was miscalculated in some 
cases. “I think they misread 
the depth of some of the really 
fundamental problems. 

“But 1 think they learnt a 
great deal, and I think it*s 
quite important to distin- 
guish at this particular stage 
whether or not we fund 
them ... to try to resolve the 
existing crisis which we have, 
or basically to shut them 
down at this point and 
restructure them.” 




Asian flu infects 
havens of luxury 


Tom IMcGhie on hotels’ heartbreak 


M andarin oriental 
proved yesterday that 
even one of the posh- 
est hotel chains in the world 
is not Immune from economic 
and political upheavals. 

The Hong Kong-based com- 
pany’s profits for the first six 
months of the year crashed 


72 per cent to £6^5 million as 
the group cut room prices to 
lure business and tourist 
trade. 

Only 18 months ago, guests 
such as Lady Thatcher. Kevin 
Costner and the Princess of 
Wales were prepared to pay 
up to £2.000 a night for a suite. 


Mandarin Oriental chair- 
man Simon Keswick blamed 
I the 23 per cent fall in turn- 
over to £108.7 million on the 
economic crisis in the region. 

In 1997, the company wel- 
comed guests who hid booked 
18 years in advance to be at 
the handover of tbe British 
colony to China. Then came 
the slump in Asia and a series 
of food scares involving 
chicken (bird flu), seafood 
(cholera) and beef (e. coll). 

The Mandarin Oriental, 
like other hotel chains in the 
region, cut prices by 50 per 
cent Occupancy rates are 
now touching 80 per cent in 
some hotels and the group has 
improved its market share. 


Bank in quandary as unemployment hits new low 


Mark Atkinson 
Economies Correspondent 


T HE Bank of England 
was given a conflicting 
set of signals on the 
economy yesterday with the 
release of figures showing un- 
employment falling sharply to 
a fresh 16-year low but wage 
inflation subsiding. 

Although weaker wage 
growth suggested that it was 
safe to cut interest rates to 
head off the danger of a reces- 
sion. the continued contrac- 
tion of the dole queue cast 
doubt on whether cheaper 
borrowing costs were 
necessary. 

City analysts concluded 
that rates would be left at 


7.5 per cent for the time being. 
After a spike upwards in the 
spring, average earnings 
growth has declined for three 
months in a row, reaching 
4.7 per cent in June, accord- 
ing to the Office for National 
Statistics. 

Assuming productivity 
growth of 2 per cent this is a 
whisker above the 45 per cent 
which the Bank sees as com- 
patible with its 25 per cent 
inflation target 
I The slowdown in earnings 
| growth was driven by lower 
pay rises in the private sec- 
tor. where the percentage In- 
crease dropped to 52 per cent 
from 5.7 per cent In the pub- 
lic sector, earnings were flat j 
at 3.2 percent. 

. With provisional figures for , 


July pointing to a further de- 
celeration in wage growth, 
business leaders believe that 
interest rates could now 
safely be cut without endan- 
gering the Government’s in- 
flation target. 

“Businesses will welcome 
these figures which, added to 
this week’s drop in inflation, 
give the clearest signal yet to 
tbe Bank of England's Mone- 
tary Policy Committee that 
Interest rates must now faU,” 
said Dr lan Peters, deputy di- 
rector-general of the British 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Analysts cautioned that a 
growing clamour for lower' 
rates may go unheeded at 
Threadneedte Street for some 
time, however, because of 
continued growth in employ- 


ment and ongoing falls in un- 
employment. 

Between May and July, em- 
ployment rose 70,000 com- 
pared to the previous three 
months, taking the total to a 
record high of 27,120,000, ac- 
cording to the Labour Force 
Survey. 

The survey’s measures of 
unemployment dropped 55,000 
to 1,786,000, giving an unem- 
ployment rate of 62 per cent, 
and the claimant count regie- . 
tered a fall of 16,400 In August 
to 1,316,800 — its lowest since 
1900. j 

• Separate figures showed 
the public sector borrowing 
requirement at £12 billion in 
August, keeping the Govern- 
ment on course for a budget 
surplus in 1998-9. ! 


Policy group 
split three 
ways over 
interest 


“THE committee which 
I sets interest rates at the 


I sets interest rates at the 
Bank of England was split 
three ways at Its crucial 
August meeting when it 
resolved against cutting 
borrowing costs, writes 

Mark Atkinson. 

Leading dove DeAnne Ju- 
lius called for an immedi- 
ate cut Cambridge profes- 
sor Willem Baiter argued 
for an Increase, and tbe 
seven other members of the 


Monetary Policy Commit- 
tee voted for no change, ac- 
cording to minutes released 
yesterday. 

Julios, former chief econ- 
omist at British Airways, 
feared the slowdown In eco- 
nomic growth could 
steepen without cheaper 
borrowing costs. 

Baiter argued that infla- 
tion was forecast to be 
above the 25 per cent tar- 
get throughout the next 
two years and would hit the 
target only at the very end 
of the period. 

He felt Inflation was 
likely to pick up once the 
dampening effects of the 
strength of the pound wore 
off and the Government's 
spending plans kicked in. 
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economy — under any cir 
cumstances. But it is too im- 
portant for even a politcnUy 
skewered US House to be 
allowed to fail. 


Bank exposure 


T HE ratings agency Fitch 
IBCA has been quick to 
point out that whatever 


Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


I T MAY seem preposterous 
but the point at which the 
Starr report and the poten- 


Exotic interior at the Mandarin. Even half-price suites could not avert the drop in turnover photograph: almn buu 


However, even alter the 
price-cutting, luxury rooms 
are beyond the budgets of 
businessmen from elsewhere 
in Asia, whose countries have 
been forced to devalue cur- 
rencies. 

Riot-torn Indonesia proved 
a disaster for Mandarin Ori- 
ental, as it did for other hotel 
groups. T hailand and Singa- 
pore — two pockets of relative 
economic and political stabil- 
ity — did well 

Mandarin Oriental is not a 
solitary sufferer the financial 
consultancy Arthur Andersen 
estimated yesterday that the 
global hotels market was op- 
erating at between 50 and 
70 per cent of capacity. 


I Starr report and foe poten- 
tial collapse of foe global eco- 
nomic system come together 
is in the House of Representa- 
tives. The IMF, as was 
reported here earlier this 
week, is desperately short at 
ready-to-use cash even 
though its shareholders have 
approved an increase. 

The reason for foe hold-up 
is that foe unholy alliance of 
liberal Democrats, who dis- 
like the IMF's phfiosphy and 
rightwing Republicans, who 
just disiiicff foe ZMF alto- 
gether, have been voting as a 
block to bold up the proposed 
$18 billion contribution to foe 
new capital increase and a 
fond for economic emergen- 
cies. An this as foe situation 
in Latin American becomes 
worse — not helped by 
George Soros’s apocalyptic 
meanderings a nd the Brazil- 
ian authorities’ hint at seek- 
ing a loan of $26 billion to deal 
with the region’s problems. 

The same House of Repre- 
sentatives which has thus far 
approved just $3 billion of the 
requested $18 billion capital 
increase (it has already won 
the approval of the Senate) 
ai«n finds itself having to 
make vital judgments on foe 
Starr report! It is in the House 
that impeachment charges 
are drawn up and in foe Sen- 
ate that they are tried. While 
President Clinton's political 
fate is uncertain, all the lob- 
bying in foe world from offi- 
cials, whether they be Trea- 
sury Secretary Robert Rubin 
or even Fed chairman Alan 
Greenspan himself, will not 
move tbe -debate about IMF 
funding along. If the political 
problems surrounding Clin- 
ton’s future can be dealt with 
— through, for instance, a 
censure motion — then Con- 
gress might find foe time to 
deal with foe unfurling crisis 
in foe global economy. 

That the new victims of fi- 
nancial contagion are in 
Latin America ought, under 
normal circumstances, help 
in the Congress. Whereas 
Russia is in Europe’s back- 
yard. Latin America is part of 
the US’s strategic and finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Moreover, even rightwing 
Republicans are smart 
enough to realise that a slump 
in South America could do 
their own political prospects 
no good at all if it means a , 
flood of refugees and cheap ■ 
Lati n American goods sweep- 
ing across the borders. Con- 
taining crisis in East Asia is | 
one t hing , containing a tide of , 
people on the doorsteps and a . 
return to protectionism is 
quite another. 

The fact that contagion has 
moved to Latin America is In 
many ways the best way of 
ensuring that the roadblock 
on Capitol Hill is cleared. One 
would not have wished the 
current problem on Brazil — 
the world’s ninth largest 


I point out that whatever 
foe problems in Brazil, it is 
not another Russia. Brazil 
Vine been running a much 
tighter economic ship, under 
IMF surveillance, and this 
allowed it to build up some or 
the strongest foreign cur- 
rency reserves in the world. 

But, like Russia, Brazil also 
runs its economy using a 
great (tod of short-term fair- 
rowing estimated currently al 
580 billion. Current thinking 
is that the role of foreigners 
to this market Is limited. But 
a gain, as we leamt in Russia. 
thtc can be misleading be- 
cause of tbe activities of tbe 
i overseas banks in swaps. 

I hedges and derivatives mar- 
kets which gives them indi- 
rect exposure. 

If Brazil does come un- 
stuck. the betting is that JP 
Morgan, with some $4 billion 
of exposure, and Credit 
Suisse First Boston could be 
among the first to take the 
hit. 


Kingfisher surge 


A FTER a brief crisis In 
tbe mid-1990s. King- 
fisher has not only 
recovered but has gone from 
strength to strength. The half- 
year results confirmed that 
B&Q Is still powering ahead 
in foe DIY market. Wool- 
worth's steady progress is 
continuing, and foe French 
electrical chain. Daily, has 
emerged from its local 
difficulties. 

Superdrug is finding it pre 
dictably difficult to take on 
Boots in the health and 
beauty game, and life does not 
seem to get any easier for 
Comet But these are foe less 
important chains and are un- 
likely to dent the group's 
strong performance. 

The most impressive aspect 
of Kingfisher over foe past 
few years, however, is not ob- 
vious from these figures. It is 
the extent to which chief ex- 
ecutive Sir Geoff Mulrehy has 
managed to internationalise 
the group. 

This should not be over- 
stated. Kingfisher is still dom- 
inated by its UK operations 
and nowhere near as interna- 
tional as continental opera- 
tors such as Makro. Ahold or 
Carrefours. or even foe un- 
fashionable and private C&A. 
But Darty is a sizeable leg of 
foe business, and there is 
much more. In Europe, there 
is now a presence in Ger- 
many, Belgium and foe Neth- 
erlands. as well as Poland fur- 
ther east And B&Q is dipping 
Us toe in the Far East market 
with a few stores in Taiwan. 

A deal with Castorama is 
the next move, which could 
create a truly international 
retail alliance. That win be a 
testament to Sir Geoff’s pa- 
tience and vision at a time 
when many UK retailers have 
been preoccupied with their 
domestic profitability, or im- 
patient with foe difficulty of 
acquiring family-owned conti- 
nental companies. 


UN highlights 
falling growth 


AI«x Brummer 
Financial Editor 


T HE Aslan crisis is more 
serious than anv in Hw 


I serious than any la foe 
last three decades, wiping out 
some 5260 billion 

(£155 billion) of global output 
and threa te ning a worldwide 
recession, the United Nations 
trade and development group 
Unctad says today 

The Unctad Trade and De- 
velopment report asserts that 
this year growth among the 
developing countries will fan 
below that in foe industrial 
countries For the first time 
with output across the emerg- 
ing markets halved to 2.5 per 
cent 

It argues foal Latin Amer- 
ica is particularly vulnerable 
to the East Asian problem be- 


cause some 10 per cent of the 
areas exports go the Pacific. 

Some African countries, in- 
cluding Tanzania and Zam- 
h fa. are also being damaged 
as they send between a quar- 
ter and a third of their ex- 
ports there. 

The report makes the case 
for setting unilateral capital 
controls — of foe kind im- 
posed by Malaysia — when 
countries face speculative 
attacks on the foreign ex- 
change and capital markets. 

In a direct attack on the 
current conventional meth- 
ods used by the Group or 
Seven industrialised nations 
and the International Mone- 
tary Fund to deal with ftaan 
cial crises, Unctad argues 
that foe worst time to reform 
the system “is in foe middle 
of crisis". 


TOUHIST RATES — BANK Spur 


Australia 2.73 
Austria 1925 
Belgium 56.57 
Canada 2.445 
Cyprus 0.811 
Denmark 1052 
Finland 8.444 
Franca B.171 


Gsrmarty 2.744 
Greece 470.79 


Malaysia e.37 
Malta 0,0 to 


tirth? «*?? 12-58 t telhBrt ands 3 084 
ndla New Zealand 3.19 


Ireland 1.089 
Israel 8.43 
Italy 2.725 


Norway 12,22 
Portugal 279.98 
Saudi Arabia 0.18 


.... —v nioym B , |D 

OuntfM by NUMteK (oxauatna riw . 


Singapore 182 
South Africa 9-98 
Spain 232. 12 
Sweden 12.70 
SwHzwfcnd 22» 
Turkey 448.3*0 
USA 1.S2S 
aftoftai and an jo/tori 
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Commonwealth Games 


Duncan Mackay in Kuala Lumpur on a 
promising start for England’s women 

Shaw has 
the mettle 
for silver 


Athletics 


L orraine shaw won 

England's first track 
and field medal and 
Denise Lewis was half 
way to claiming her second 
heptathlon title within a 
month on the opening day of 
competition at the National 
Stadium Last night 
Shaw’s silver in the Inaugu- 
ral Commonwealth Games 
women’s hammer event Is not 
the only metal her 4kg Lall- 
an d-chain has brought her, as 
a year ago she had a disc 


Lewis clucked round 
the teenager like a 
mother hen, adding 
to the reputation of 
the Friendly Games 


removed and four pins and a 
metal sheet were inserted in 
her back to cure a serious 
problem caused by throwing 
it 

"A year ago I felt like an old 
lady getting out of bed,” said 
the 30-year -old from Glouces- 
ter. “But thin is what I love 
doing, which is why I had to 
risk the operation. This 
medal makes it worthwhile.” 

Shaw, who competed in 
Victoria four years ago in the 
discus, threw 62.66 metres but. 
Australia’s Debbie Sosi- 
menko, whose forebears had 
fled Stalin’s Soviet Union 
only to end up having to be 
smuggled out of Hitler's Ger- 
many, was a dear winner 
with 6656. 

The defending champion 
Lewis, looking to add to the 
European Championships 
gold she won in Budapest last 
month, finished the first day. 
85 points clear or her closest 
rival. Australia's Jane Jamie- 


son, and found time to en- 
courage Candace Blades, an 
18-year-old from Belize who is 
competing in the heptathlon 
fbr the first time. 

Lewis and Blades are as far 
apart as athletes as England is 
from Central America, but 
after the 200 metres, the final 
event of the day, the 26-year- 
old Lewis ducked round the 
teenager like a mother hen. It 
reinforced the championships' 
tag as the Friendly Games. 

“She’s such a sweetie but 
has no idea about what she is 
doing,” said Lewis. “She’s 
been treating me with awe 
but I’ve been telling her Tm 
only flesh and blood.” 

For Lewis it was a routine 
day. She ran 13.77sec in the 
100m hurdles, high-jumped 
1.82m, put the shot 15.09m and 
covered the 200m in 24.47 to 
total 3.817 points. Tm happy 
because the second day is al- 
ways better,” she said. 

Blades practically had to 
high-jump the hurdles to run 
1957 and hurdled the high 
jump bar to clear 1.49m. She 
put the shot only 6.92m — a 
distance Lewis can almost 
long-jump — and finished the 
day last L788 points adrift of 
the En glish woman. 

Then, while Lewis went for 
physiotherapy and massage, 
Blades returned to her room 
to finish an economics essay 
for when she returns to 
school on Monday. At least 
that will have taken her min d 
off today's remaining three 
events, including the javelin 
and 800m, two disciplines she 
has never attempted before in 
competition. 

If Lewis is so much better 
than her rivals that she can 
afford to help a hapless com- 
petitor, none of the leading 
100m men has that luxury as 
they battle to succeed Linford 
Christie as champion. 

The late, late decision of 
Namibia’s Frankie Freder- 
icks to compete after an has 
set up the exciting possibility 
that today's final will be the 
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best sprint race of the year, champion who ran 10.09. 
The fastest qualifier for the Fredericks, the Olympic sil- 
se mi -finals was Trinidad’s ver medallist, was an untrou- 
Olympic bronze medallist Ato bled qualifier in 10.15. Eng- 
Baldon in 10.05, followed by land's Darren Campbell and 
Barbados's Obadele Thomp- Dwaln Chambers, respec- 


Steven Downes on two golds for England 
as top Australians trail all the way 

Hickman puts 
Oz juggernaut 
off the road 


Swimming 


T HE land of hope 
finally again became 
a land of glory last 
night as James Hick- 
man and Mark Foster won 
golds for England in the 
Commonwealth pool, caus- 
ing the strains of Elgar to 
echo around the Bukit Jalil 
complex for the first time 
in four days. 

This was their finest half- 
hour. Hickman upset the 
Australian juggernaut lan 
Thorpe in the 200 metres 
butterfly, in the process 
breaking one of the longest- 
standing Commonwealth 
records, and then Foster 
retained the 50m freestyle 
title he won four years ago. 

In Thorpe, Hickman 
faced the outstanding 
swimmer of the Games so 
far, a 15-year-old schoolboy 
trying fbr a record-break- 
ing fifth gold. Bnt the 200m 
fly is known as the man- 
ldller, and the Sydneysider 
could not haul his 15-stone 
frame through the water 
anywhere near quickly 
enough to keep pace with 
the sleekly-built Hickman. 

The Englishman, ahead 
from the moment his head 
broke the water after his 
dive, was a body-length 
dear of Thorpe within 75 
metres. “I hit them early 
and I hit them hard,” the 22- 
year-old from Cheshire said. 

Down the penultimate 
length the only challenge 
came from his team-mate. 
Liverpool’s Stephen Parry. 
Only desperate weariness in 
the final metres saw Parry 
surrender the silver to an- 
other Australian. Bill Kirby, 
by O.OSsec, as the rest of the 
field finished nearly seven 
metres down on Hickman’s 
lmin 57. Usee. 

“It was killing me, 1 was 
in so much pain down that 
last length,” Hickman said. 
“It was like I had an ele- 
phant on my back.” 

Foster, at 28 the old man 
of the England team, was , 


Gold digger . . . Australia’s Debbie Sosimenko beats England’s Lorraine Shaw to win the hammer photograph: jason heed 


silver medallists, also quali- Maioa, who won the 10,000m 
fled. “This event gives the in 28min lO.OOsec. Northern 
whole Commonwealth Games Ireland's Dermot Donnelly, 
legitimacy.” said Boldon. "No controversially overlooked by 
one can say this is a soft title.’’ Britain’s selectors for the 
The first track gold medal Europeans, ran finished a 


son, the new World Cup I lively the European gold and ] went to the Kenyan Simon I brave fifth in stifling heat 


likewise never headed. He 
too beat a top Australian. 
Michael Klim, the cham- 
pion here at 100m freestyle 
who ' had won four gold 
medals at the world cham- 
pionships this year. 

Yet Foster played down 
his success and rather dis- 
missed the quality opposi- 
tion. saying: “You can only 
go in there and win the 
race.” In truth he was an- 
noyed with his time of 22.58 
and with himself for falling 
to break his own Common- 
wealth record of 22.43, set 
six years ago. 

The flag-carrier for Eng- 
land at the opening cere- 
mony. Foster has an 
English rose and the Olym- 
pic rings tattooed above his 
heart. The yellow ring Is 
fading and he said: “I am 
going to have it redone. In 
gold this time.” 

Sarah Collings won 
bronze in the 800m freestyle 
in 8.45.56 after a surging 
counter-attack over the last 
three lengths. Indeed she 
was by far the fastest fin- 
isher of the medallists, 
headed by Rachel Harris of 
Australia in 8.0253. 

It had been Sue Rolph on 
Saturday who won Eng- 
land’s first gold of these 
Games and last night she 
added two bronzes. They 
came in the 200m medley — 
where Canada’s Marianne 
Limpert (2.15.05) and Jo- 
anne Malar (2.1558) out- 
lasted the 20-year-old from 
Newcastle, whose 2.15.39 
was a British record — and 
as a member of the 4xl00m 
medley relay team along 
with Sarah Price. Jaime 
King and Caroline Foot, 
who at 32 was adding to the 
Comsilver she won in Edin- 
burgh in 1986. Rolph goes 
for gold in the 50m free- 
style today. 

In Australia’s gold-medal 
relay quartet. Susie O’Neill 
collected her fifth gold 
here, giving her the chance 
of establishing a record 
haul at a single Games in 
the 200m butterfly today. 
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Nicol shuts down Power 
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Squash 


P ETER NICOL won Scot- 
land’s first gold medal 
here by overcoming an 
indifferent start against. an 
arch-rival who had beaten 
him six times in a row, then a 
stroke-play barrage from the 
sport’s most intimidating tal- 
ent and finally, near the end 
of some 90 minutes' sapping 
effort, a racket thrown in his 
face, writes Richard Jago. 

Nicol's 3-9. 9-2. 9-1, 2 - 9 , 9-2 
win over Canada’s Jonathon 
Power also gave the sport's 
Games debut a final toll of 
barbed and brilliant enter- 
tainment. There was a won- 


derful tactical battle, some 
desperate scrambling as they 
grew tired and a string of con- 
trovers ial incidents. 

Nicol was never accurate 
enough consistently to deny 
Power the chance to twist and 
turn him with masked drives 
and volley drops. But Nicol's 
patience «nd Hianipline made 
Power work harder as the 
match went on, probably tir- 
ing him sufficiently to cause 
the three (hops he put down in 
the final game which effec- 
tively cost him the gold. 

They had been preceded by 
an unsettling incident when, 
for the sixth time, the volatile 
-Canadian hurled his racket 
This time it accidentally 


struck Nicol in the face and 
Power had to listen to the 
Scot’s heated complaints. 

“He didn’t mean to hit me 
but he did and he can’t get 
away with that it’s so danger- 
ous,” Nicol said. “He should 
have had a conduct warning.” 
Power did get unofficial warn- 
ings for swearing and lying on 
the floor an unnecessarily 
long time, and at the end a 
conduct warning for throwing 
the ball out of the court 

In the women's final Mi- 
chelle Martin, the No. 2 seed, 
beat her fellow Australian and 
top seed Sarah Fitz-Gerald 9-0, 
9-6, 9-5. It was the 31 -year- 
old’s fifth win in six meetings 
with Fitz-Gerald this year. 


Sharpe’s late hat-trick sends England into 
medal matches as Pakistan lose the plot 


Hockey 


B enjamin sharps 

scored a dramatic hat- 
trick against Pakistan includ- 
ing the winner with 69 
seconds left to ensure that 
England go into Saturday's 
semi-finals on the back of a 
3-2 success. England's, women 
aicn maintained their chal- 
lenge for medals when they 
bent Wales 6-0, writes Pea 
Rowley. , 

The only other women s 
team certain of a place in the 


Round-up 


Australians 
are floored 
by Reeder 

E NGLAND'S Annika 
Reeder, who yesterday 
won the gymnastics floor 
title, will carry on nntU 
2000 in the hope of winning 
an Olympics medaL 
Reeder also wo» } 
mucvaiiittheBowertne 

to ber team-mat* Lisa 

“J^drew Atherton, 
favourite for the men’s 
_i nmi title, finished with 

behind Australia's 
Pavel Mamine. John 
Smrthorst (floor) and Lee 
MdSermott (high bar) won 

"‘SETe® 

M &h« n W quarter-nnal 

Knlamoe of Few 


I play-offs are the Australians, 
who qualified before complet- 
ing their group matches by 
beating India 4-0. 

England's men, tired after 
playing on Tuesday while 
Pakistan had rested since Sun- 
day, made early unforced 
errors and their opponents 
toe* advantage to lead 2-1 in 
the 5lst minute. But then 
Pakistan resorted to unfair 
tactics and within six minutes 
were reduced to eight men 
after three were ain-binned. 

En gland promptly made the 
score 2-2 and they were 


Games results 

Athletics 

Mmc iojOOObb 1. S Malm (Ken) ZBrrrin 
lOBOfoc: a w Katya (Kan) 28.01.86; 3. S 
UonoOlwffl (Aik) 2O02.7& 4. T Katomore 
(8A) 2&05JM: 6. O Dorrnafty (Nl) 29.0ft96: 
tA CTmukOkO (Bm) »1M3» T. >- Troop 
(AustaSmB. M Flta (3A) MMli 9. G 

SSmTiM sum* » j 

rrSoMAasn it. g Hewwacs 
3066.037 12. M Ramaeh wdru (!*») 

II. I,mr flash i, D Sostimnko 


IhSiSsSrtiL Shaw (Eng) KttS, C 
(CwlfiLn; 10. T WHisms 

SL Hm twm«) 4 ?-rc- „ . c 

H MiaiUn — 10M MW* 1‘ , ‘ \T 

JEEnEiol IMIaec 2. J JaroiMon (Aua) 
rBortMrfJKa 1A 4. J 

1 SinISSi «. Bond-Mfll. B.it ft 

Kola 27 18. 


Bowls 


■ i-uiai i Baralnn f •- "j*? 1 

MSS fflMKE » 1 Boxing 

CzLLT an) M K turton (NH1»-Tft £ 
prlcaTiWalea) KC Richardson AM) »-«>. 


helped again when the Paki- 
stan goalkeeper reacted so an- 
grily to a corner award that 
he became the fourth player 
sent off. . 

Sharpe's hat-trick began 
with two goals from smart de- 
flections from passes by Jon 
Wyatt and Julian Halls but 
his winner came from a bril- 
liant rising cross-shot 

Tina Cullen scored four in 
the women's goal feast Eng- 
land’s biggest win over Wales 
for more than 40 years, with 
Jane Sixsmith and Jane 
Smith also scoring. 


D Mix (Nam) M A Ssntp (Bn) 25-12. 
Rnr SMSoa Ms Scotland bt Australia 
23-14: Mh Atria m England lB-lft 
Papua Hew IUm bt Ft H 24-13, Hn- 
- ixdbls bt Samoa aa-7, Zkafaabw* bt Bot- 
sana 30-13. Section ■> Brunei m Canada 
16-16; Cook IMwnli W Swaziland 17-1?; 
■ Wn* M Norton. Islands 18-16; North- 
ern Inland bt Now Zealand 16-W; wdn 
M Ouerwoy 23-16. 

WO— BhM fl e ct io n Ai H Jobn- 
■taa (Nl) W K A Harmon (Jar) 25-12: M 
Khan (NZ) H L Hanwefl (SA) 25-13: C 
Amdmnnm (Nflj w VI EM (Png) 25-11; J 
Hmri (Scot) bt A Carrington (Zhn) 
26-22. Swtbn t* R Oonn (Aual bt T Harry 
(Coh) 25-19: F Ando«*M (Hot) btuuta 
(Zam) 25-71: (BA RMitoi (Mas) bt J 
Wttwn (WHos) 25-13; J Bakar (Eng) bt L 
Lotos l Sam) 25~& 

Paine Smdkm Ms M UthnM lindaraa 

(Scot) tn E Trace n and A Merrlwi (Qua) 
19-17; P Hontswaary/R Cnsna (M) M 
S V# KoriuM/e BaUa (Ken) 33-17; J I 
PayWU Carte |W21 « D J NewWVL B 
TBuJouvb (Fin 25-17: A SuOurtand/M 
Jam (Wales) bt S Haws AJi/B Cfml Ua( 
(U as) T7-W. ■ HWinga HalAi Itwondo 
Lotoa (Zara) ta P Tunon/E Sanchez (Nfi) 
29-12. Soettan to P ln« Portar (Sami 
bt J ReevoAt McGrovio (Swz) 21-19; O 
BariWW Fwg (Aus) M J Pantolil/C How- 
art- Williams |aml 33-11. H WoctVH 
Uanw (Png) bt Qn-Kow Au/M aeutlitt 
(Can) 19-6: SOtono/J llocMonri (SA) M ft 
i Aharuni/M Tart (Coh) 30-15. L Undsay- 
Pmr— « — Womb (Nam) bl J Janyt/S S 
Syvret (J 0») 26-13. 

fwnfi Ttmihilld Bt Australia 27-30. Soofll 
AMoo W Now Zsoiand 71-11; Momen 
BraRnd M fill 2fr-1T; Qy o m ooy bt Scot- 
land 31-14, Canada bt Namtola 25-17. 
■Wayafal M Swaziland 18-18: Sanaa M 
wain 24-24; Cook. Iilnirti bt Noriok Is- ■ 
lands 27-8. Hma: South Africa bt Austra- 
lia 17-16. 


ASMfcO I oral 12-7: B Kaz 
0 Locfcott (An) 25-14; M ■ 
S Mau (Lesj 40-16. GOhgr I 
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Shooting 


Pistol-packing 
golden pair 
floating on air 

E NGLAND'S hotshots 
Michael Gault and Nick 
Baxter won their second 
gold medal of the Games in 
yesterday's pairs air pistol 
final on Langk&wi island. 
Gault and Baxter, whose 
first gold came in the pairs , 
free pistol event, shot a 
winning total of 1,145 : 
points. 

The Indian pair JaspaJ 
Rana and Satendra Kumar 
took the sliver with 1,143 
and the bronze went to 
John Rochon and Jean- 
Pierre Hoot of Canada with 
1,138. 

Gault shot 578 and Bax- 
ter 567 as England secured 
their third shooting gold of 
the Games, the other going 
to Nigel Wallace and Chris 
Hector in the pairs air rifle. 

England's Chris Hector 
and Kenneth Parr picked 
up a bronze medal In the 
men’s pairs free rifle three- 
positions event with 2555 
points. 

The Canadian pair 
Michel Dion and Wayne 
Sorensen won the gold 
medal with 2576 and Leslie 
Imgrnnd and Timothy 
Lowndes of Australia the 
silver with 2,266. The 
Letch worth-born Hector 
shot 1,142 and the Croydon- 
born Parr Z.113. 


C McAllister (Ml 27-8; A B A mi (Engl bi 
B klunigtnhevan (Mbs) 15-14; a Hwrib 
{Mrll bi E Makama (SA1 18-13; A MaWmr 
(Pan) bt M Paul nr (Aim) 16-15. BHw K 
Bum (Wnlw) bt B McOamaga (Njr) rac 
1; ■ Stanm (Can) bt C Ouartey (Glia) 
18 - 6 ; B Rafoma (Soy) bt S Paursan 
(Aim) ncKCda Sta (NZ) bt & AH (Pak) 
22-a. Ow INkyJ WMMiwtl (Ana) Pt P , 
L'Heureu* (Can) 13-12. A Hmtna (Eng) , 
bt P PalamuB (NZ) 8-3; H MaoAqw (Mrl) 
bt O Beck (Jam) 27-22: A Moyoyo (Glm) bt 
P William* (Bam) 17-15. 

Cricket 

timil tfciH Sri Lanka' 130 (44 ovara). 
South Atria 191-8 (47 own). South Africa 
won by ana «NakoL 

Gymnastics 

Men: Ftoor aenke 1. A Kravtsov (Aim) 
0J3SS&K 2. C Brczcanu (SA) UK 3. J 
SmBthurat (Eng) B.737; 3, D Philip* (NZ) 
a 737. 5, P SefinWd (Can) 8725; 6, L V 
Slang (Mac) 8L475; 7. S Kmcnacm (SA) 

0 012 8. A Atherton (Eng) 7. 800. PammM 
Harms 1. Kravtsov 9-487: 2 A tfceda (Can) 
3.4te 3. B Donrick (Aus) 8137; 4. L 
McOarmctt (Eng) 9.112: 6. E Zottan (SA) 
0.106; S. A Atherton (Eng) 2625: 7. Siang 
8.425: a Braraami a 175. nova i. P ua- 
irrine (Aus) 6.337; 2, AUenon 9B2S: 3. A 
Myhill ISA) 9.11Z 4. B Hudson (Aus) &6S7; 
s. A Jetttov (Can) ififlT. A. P "M orris 
(Wales) asTS, 7, BriBZMlM 0.162; 0, 
McOcrmatt 7.075. Vkalfa 1. Hutchaon 
aiZTpw Z Braraanu 0281: 3. Hudson 
8 JOB; 4 . K Burtav (Can) 0662: S. C Heap 
(Eng) B. H Oewsatlas IC») ftbOft 7. 

A Kouslos (Cyp) 8.793. PmI iI Barai 1, 
Kravtsov 9*37. 2. B Uwto lC«n) 0.112; 3. 
Hutton a 887: 4. R Btawor (Eng) 8437; S. 
ABtarton 6482. 6. X Majki (Mas) 8JJ73: 7. 
Jeflkov tL350; 8. PWUlpa 7960. HntaMN 
ban 1. daltkav S.425PD. 2. Burley 3.000; 3. 
UcOerraott 8950: Kravtsov 8662; S. P 
R bra (AuS) 9525: 6. Slang BJ575; 7. Q 
Laubacmr ISA) 8175. B. Heap 7^25. 
Woman: Vwdb 7. L Meson (Eng) M3l; a. 

T Mdntoah (Aus) 9. IKS 3. A Bandar (Eng) 

S 134; 4. 9 Lawrence (Wales) 9.118: 6. A U 


David Hopps on England’s rethink on sending a team to play in Manchester 2002 

Lord’s ready for U-turn 


Cricket 


E NGLAND’S cricket 
authorities, con- 
demned throughout 
the Commonwealth 
for not sending a team to 
these Games, are about to 
waive their resistance by sup- 
porting the sport's inclusion 
in Manchester in 2002. 

Manchester's organising 
committee has arranged a 
meeting with cricket officials 
from all competing nations 
here tomorrow, when it is ex- 
pected that an England and 
Wales Cricket Board repre- 
sentative will also be present 
They will hear the unani- 
mous verdict that Common- 
wealth Games cricket Intro- 
duced at the request of 
Malaysia’s Prince Tunku Pete 
Imran, has been a resounding 
success and that England's 
mis judgment In not joining in 
— despite the urgings of the 
Test captain Alec Stewart — 
would be compounded by a 
failure to include the sport in 
Manchester. As one Austra- 
lian said: “Mate, no cricket in 
England would be like Austra- 
lia without the boomerang” 
Bob Woolmer. coach of a 
South Africa side that 
squeezed into Saturday’s final 
by virtue of a one-wicket win 
against Sri Lanka yesterday. 


Yan (Mas) 8.056. 9. L SUimer (Aiaj 6943. 

7. H Murdock (NT) 9.707. 0, K Rowland 

l Can] 8.774. Unmo Bara; 1. Skinner 

9. 612; 2. V Led arc (Can) 9 -560, 3. Z 
McLaughlin (Aus) 9-512; 4. K Heckman 
(Eng) 9.150; b. Lawrence 9 078: 6. N Do 
Koch (SA) 8.825; 7. M Wilcox (Ertg) 8287: 8. 
J Mortimer (Wales) 8.125. Beams 1. McIn- 
tosh 0-550; Z MeUHjghNn 9.375: 3. L Le- 
tnllle (Can) 8.360; 4. Hackman 9.187. 5. N 
Lucffi (Wains) 9.060; 8. Yen B£6Z 7. T Lc 
Roux (SA) 0.037: B. Mason 7.029. Root 
E urebes 1. A Roeder (Eng) 9.G75. 2. A 
Slater (Auk] 9.987: 3. McLaughlin 9 487: 4. 
L Robertson [NZ! 9212. B. Rowland (L837; 

8. Yen 8260; 7. Hackman 7 MO. B. H Mur- 
dock (NT) 7.682. 


Hockey 

Hem Peel *i Imfta B TrUridad A ToMgo Ik 
Australia 4 India O. Soutn Africa 6 Wales 1 
Pool Bt England 3 Pakistan 2 
Womb Peel BI NZ 2 Canada 1; Soutn 
Africa 12 Namibia 0: England B Wales 0. 

Netball 

Peel Mi Jamaica 83 Malaysia 29; England 
92 Canada 32: Australia 71 Barbados 36 
Pool Bi Cook blonds 92 6n Lanka 5ft New 
Zealand 94 Walaa 21; South Alrica 55 Ma- 
lawi 45. 

Shooting 

llnm Air pbtofc 1. U QouU/N Barter (Eng} 
1 l45ptK Z J R*aa« Kumar find! 1143: 3. J 
HochonU-P Him (Can) 1138: 4. F Sar*(L 
Malherbe (Nam) 1136; 5. D Moore/P Ad- 
ams (Aus) 1128; 6. R Kfian/1 Knan rPak) 
1124: 7, N tsfanVA Rahman (Ban) ii 2K 8. 1 
HarrWS Craft (WalM) 1122, B. B Van Den 
BeratVF Van Ton nor (SA) 1118. 10. M 
Smlth/G Valavteh (NZ) lilfl. 11. M Pan- 
.ningion/D Lewi* (Bcoil 111ft 12. G waj- 
gemnrj Poddaigoda (Sell 111ft 11 M ” 
Dqk/U Man (Ma4) 1114: 14, W MJtH»w/P 
Leafly (Png) 1086 

Pafe-m From mm 1. M Bonffl 3orenaon 
(Can) 2276pts. E. L IrngfundTT LowftA* 
(Aua) 2268; 3, C Hwrior« Pair (Enql =»5: 
4, J HemUC BM»on (SA) ZBDi 5. R SeHar/ 
R Law (Scat) 2346: 6. j Snaari/M S Mo ha 


was oue Englishman able to 
enlighten the ECB about the 
singular experience of con- 
testing Commonwealth gold. 

“South Africa have had an 
arduous programme,” he 
said, “and when I realised 
that I had to go to the Games, 
initially my head dropped a 
bit. But coming here has put 
that all in the past 

"Winning a Commonwealth 
medal is a distinctive feeling, 
different from winning a Test 
series or even a World Cup, 
second only to the Olympics. 
Tm very proud to have had 
the opportunity to come here. 
TO mix with so many great 
sportsmen and women of all 
nationalities has been a fan- 
tastic experience." 

The ECB still possess deep 
qualms about the game's in- 
clusion in the Manchester 
Games, sharing with Interna- 
tional Cricket Council admin- 
istrators a fear that it could 
devalue the impact of the 
World Cup. 

That will lead Manchester’s 
organisers to float a compro- 
mise suggestion tomorrow of 
reduced-overs matches, per- 
haps 25-a-slde. Such a sugges- 
tion will receive a hostile 
reception. Ranjit Fernando, 
Sri Lanka’s team manag er, 
said yesterday: “Personally I 
hope we play 50-overs cricket 
in Manchester. We don't want 


Din (Mas) 2241; 7, N UOdln/S Alam (Ban) 
SS3Z 9. A P Subbteh/T C PsJIangappn (lad) 
2221: 3. L SmltfUO Gibbs (NZ) 2217: 10, C 
Ogle/A Lewis |NIr) 2i«. 
tartMrfcml Hilto cra rMoi SwUM Obm 1. 
D Davies (Wales} lOGpta; 2. A Ringer (Eng) 
105: 3. 7 A Zaln (Mas) 104; 4. M Millar (Nlr) 
104: 5. C P Itallotl Ueri 103. 6. A Lucfcnuui 
(Eng] 103: 7. J Paton (Can) 103: 8. J CortwC 
I Aus: 103: 9. A Morion iCan) 103: 10. D 
Calvert (Mr) 103: 11. G Norris (TO) 103; 12. 
R Griaonthwaile I Scott 103: 13. I Shaw 
I Scot) 102; 14. B Marlin (Au») 102; 15. R 
Good! tick (Guy) 102: fa N Moca (Cue) 102: 
17, R Grange (N7) 102; 18, P Swart (Nam) 
HU 19. PUamanga (Ken) 1DZ 20. □ David 
(SA) 101; 21. C A Wong (Til) 101; 22. P 
Quinism (KM) 101; 23. C Hockley (Wales) 
101; 24. P. Newman (NT) igi: 25. fi ftor- 
wcid (Jer) 10ft 26. S Rayner (Ber) 10ft 77. 
B Mason i Sam 1 10ft 2B. A Jory (Guo) 10ft 
29. J Fauna (SA) 100: 30. Z Hum son (Mbs) 
100: 31. j Nunn (Jam) 99; 32. □ Klnutila 
IKenjaa. 33. P Marlin (Jam) 9ft 34. w tong 
(Bar) 98. 35. D Petterason (Falj n. 


Swimming 


Haw; SOn (wm yti rin«b 1, u Fooler 
(Eng) 22.68BOC: 2. B DsttklM (SA) 22.70; 
3. M Klim (Aus) 22.88: 4, n Rickard (Aua) 
22-99. 5. A Callus (Aus) 23.03: B. H Scnoo- 
man (BA) 2J.11; 7. B Morgan (Scot! 23JB: 

8. C Murray IBoft) 23 SB. B Auii 1. S 
Clarke (Can) 23,3ft A Murray I Bah). G 
Pulls (Can) 23 .52; 4. C Hutchison iCan) 
73 -S3: ft N ShacfcflU (Eng) 23.84: ft G 
Meadows (Eng) 23SB; 7. T Bray (NZ) 2ft9i. 

9. N Tongue (NZ) 24,07. 

SBOm butterfly fbu* 1. J Hkttnan (Eng) 
lmin 57.1 Iboc; 2. W K/rfyy (Aua) ISBftT: 3. 
S Parry (Eng) 1 JBS3: 4. I Thorpe (Aus) 
2.00J9L 5. S Watueho (Can) 2.00S7; 0. Z 
King tAia) 2 00 7ft 7. □ Loader (N2) 
2.01.48, ft R Ashcroft (Eng) SJOZSi. B 
Ifctt 1, T V«rvt«r ISA I 2. D Waka 

(Can) 2.026ft 3. A Ann (Mas) 293.07; «. M 
Watkins rwaie&j a 03.46. ft v wmss (Can) 
2.04B3: ft p Lsilmer (Soot) 2.04,09; 7. J 
Clua (Sin) 20742; ft j P Adam (Say) 
21231. 

loom badutrafea fktafr i, U Verefato 

ICan) 5552. 2 J Watson (Aus) 5532. 3. C 


any of this 25-overs rubbish," 

To suggest that Common- 
wealth Games cricket would 
undermine the international 
circuit is ridiculous. Games 
played on league grounds in 
northwest England would 
have a more compact, festival , 
feel, quite different from one- 
day internationals on Test 
grounds. League cricket there 
might also receive a much- 
needed fillip with grants for 
host clubs to improve ground 
facilities. 

For Jimmy Rayani, chair- 
man of the Kenya Cricket 
Association, the Games also 
represent a crucial showcase. 
“Cricket is the ultimate Com- 
monwealth sport." he said. 
"You have to wonder why it 



Woolmer . . . ‘very proud' 


HeraukJ (Can) 553ft «, M Harris (Engi 
58.0ft 5, N Wlltey (Eng) 56.09; 6. A Radley 
(Aus) 58.12: 7. A Ruckwood (Eng) BE. 84, 8. 
R Van Dar Zant (Aus) 57.25. B iteb 1. J 
Winter (NZ) 5727; ft K Urn Urn (Mas] 
67^9; 3, S Tnlrsk (SA) 5732; 4. C Sow- 
bridge (Can) 57.4ft ft C Jones rWalesi 
68.43: ft a Tait (Scot) 583ft 7. J Davis I NT) 
69-09: ft o Harrep (toM) 1 0223. 

Woaaeni OOOm fr — a t y to fluk 1. R Har- 
rte (Aim) 8.4223. ft j Malar (Coni 8.433ft 
3. S Callings (Eng) 8.45^d: 4. E Pedrazziiri 
I Am) 9.4537; 5. J AtkinMn l-lam) BS1 S4: 
S. T Burt (Can) 83239: 7. A Schwartz 
(Can) £54.24; 9, N Neumann (Ausj 835 38. 
200n tedMdual amdtoy ftaat l . M Urn- 
Deri (Cart) llftOft ft J Malar (Can) ftlft28. 
3. S Rolpn (Eng) ftiftOft 4. A Wlnttor 
(Aus) 2.1&S5; ft L Muni (Am) 21668: ft K 
Cameron (Can) 2.10.04. 7. J Russell ISA) 
2.10.29; 0. K Coventry Om) riB.sa • 
floafei 1. s Ntebrt (Eng) 22257: ft H Nor- 
talk (NZ) 22327: 3. C Mount (Wales' 
22337; 4. S W31 Yen |MeS) 2-2383: 5, C 
Pickering (Fl|) 22725: 9. E CiookaWllran 
(IMM) 22907; 7. H Walta (Goal Z3&51. ft Z 
J online (SA) 236.44 

4x400™ raefltoy rafayi 1. Australia 4nUn 
05.3840c; a Canada 4.0932: ft England 
4.13J»:4. South Africa 4.1031: ft Sea land 
4212ft 6. Wales 42514: 7. Malaysia 
42937; 8. Northern Ireland 4.30.12. 

Tenpin Bowling 

■m Mngtera Haetwr flnafc 1. K Ang 

(Mas) 6046 pirn: a w Hows (Can) 5946; 3. 
W Retinas (Can) 5BS0; 4, B Hong [Mas] 
6809: 6, R Hood (Eng) 5799; ft G Cammsky 
(SA) 6697; 7. W Grsanall (Eng) 5691: ft F 
Ryan (Aua) 5555, 9. R Attkan (SA) SABO: 10. 
A Jonas (Bar) 542ft 11. J Wong (Bin) 537ft 
ift L Powaii (Bah) 5377: ia D Davies (NZ) 
5353: 14, E Beldacchlnu (Ml!) 5343; 1ft D 
Mareteea (MB) £256; ift t Ong (Sin) 5135 
llww Mntoawi Hasten ftnat l. C 
Honaychurch (Aua) 6408 pins; a M Naoto 
(Aus) 6028: ft l Kin Ngon (Mas) 5920; 4, J 
AmMnger (Cant BOOK ft G Burden [Engl 
5799; S. S ZuHdltl (Mas) 5704: 7. l Paiiczl 
(SA1 562ft B. J Ho ism) 5400-. 9. Q Young 
(Sin) 5390; 10. P Buck (Eng) 5382: ii. C 
Plrie (Scot) 6364. 1ft K Shannon (NZ) 5152. 


| has not been included before. 
This exposure is vital to us. 
We might have one-day status 
but that doesn't mean that 
anybody wants to play us. We 
don’t know where our next 
exposure to top competition 
will come from." 

South Africa will meet the 
winners of toda/s semi-final 
between Australia and New 
Zealand, who have both sent 
virtually full-strength sides. 

On a slow rain-affected 
pitch, which offered Immense 
turn. South Africa looked 
beaten on 99 for nine when 
needing 131 to win. But the 
last pair. Alan Dawson and 
Nicky Boje. displayed a com- 
mons enso approach that had 
been entirely absent In the 
top order, where Mike Rindel 
and Jacques Kallis had been 
run out and Derek Crookes 
had one aim of slogging the 
spinners out of the ground. 

Dawson levelled the scores 
with an inside edge for four 
off M ah el a Jayawardena, and 
deflected the winning runs 
from the next ball. Boje. 
whose left-arm spin had ear- 
lier brought him four for 16 
and caused a Sri Lanka col- 
lapse from 99 for three, 
purred; "Straight from the 
top drawer.” 

That is the ultimate cricket- 
ers' accolade: ECB please take 
note. 


13, D Ingnarn (Ber) 4972: 14. G Rollon (NT) 
4985: 15. L R honey (Scot) 4Bift 16. M 

McClain |Bam 4000 


Squash 


Men FfataC p KM (Sen) » J Power 
(Can) 5-9. 9-0. 0-1, 2-9. 9-2. 

Waaw motel M Worth, (Aus) ta S Fitz- 
Gerald [Aus I 9-0. 9-fl. 9-ft 

Weightlifting 

Mur C i enhto ai l i 1 .AK Parxltan (ind) 
3450kg: Z D Wilson (Ind) 2425: 3. M Quo- 
tali i Man) 240 ft 4. j Nguyen (Aus) 2375; ft 
M Yagcl (Aua 12355; ft F Lagan (Gan) 
21547. 7. P Wesley (Png) 205.0: B. J Renew 
(Png) 300.0; 9. W Philips (SA) 2000; 1 ft G 
aem (SA)IKLQ; 11 , Q Seopreyen (Mrl) 
1950. 

S2he= C oite i nUr 1 . M SleplNHi (Nru) 
282 ft 2. Y Sarkisian (Aut 12025: 3 . M Arun 
ilndl 272.5: 4. G Gnanasokar (Ind) 262. ft 5. 
K Mofid Juson (Meet 245.0; 6 , T Hughes 
(NZ) 242.5; 7. J Power {Nil 2125: 9. H Nylr- 
eiwa I Zara 1 210 0; 9. P Jlkauai (PngpOftO: 
10. Z Franc* (SA) 205.0: 1 1. T Toaaro (Kri) 
1900 

Medals Table 


’V-'- 







14 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing 


Elshamms 
to lift Cup 


“ ilfe 


Graham Rode 


A LEC Stewart's El- 
shamtos, unlucky in 
running when fifth to 
Zalaiyka in the 
French 1,000 Guineas, has not 
run since that Classic In May 
but is lightly raced and has 
more scope than most of her 
rivals In the Dubai Duty Free 
Cup at Newbury. 

Had she enjoyed a clear run 
in the dosing stages, El- 
s ham ms would have finished 
third at Longchamp. Previ- 
ously she had run a close 
fourth behind Cloud Castle In 
the Nell Gwyn Stakes at New- 
market on good to soft ground 
and she should not be incon- 
venienced by any cut in the 
ground today. 

Danish Rhapsody would 
have a chance on his good 
second to Muhtathir in the 
Hungerford Stakes over this 
course and distance last 
month but he flopped at Ba- 
den-Baden on his only subse- 
quent outing, apparently be- 
cause the turf had been over 
watered, and he is probably 
best on a fast surface. 

Andreyev ran well when 
fourth to Tamarisk in the 
Stanley Leisure Sprint Cup 
and is not out of it, and nei- 
ther is ffghai , although the I 
Godolphin runner has not 
lived up to expectations this 
season. 

Whom would beat these at 
his best but be has been off 


the course since last Decem- 
ber and in an open race El- 
shamms (2.40) may prove 
best. 

The 51b Tdipan (3.10) 
receives from Posidonas in 
the Doubleprint Arc Trial 
sways me in favour of John 
Dunlop's horse, despite his 
running below par at Royal 
Ascot and in the Coral- 
Eclipse. He is best judged on 
his first two runs of the sea- 
son, when he was third be- 
hind Astarabad in both the 
Prlx d’Harcourt and the Prix 
Ganay. 

Posidonas beat Swain in the I 
Hardwicks Stakes at the 1 
Royal meeting, but the run- 
ner-up was nowhere near his 
best on that occasion, and the 
form must not be taken liter- 
ally. Be is better judged on 
his narrow defeat of Sacho 
and The Ely in the John Por- 
ter Stakes over this course in 
April 

Richard Quinn is entrusted 
with the task of putting Bish- 
ops Court's (3.40) head in 
I front on the line in the Dubai 
Airport World Trophy. Lynda 
Ramsden's sprinter has to be 
held up for a late burst, and 
he can win judged on his 
close second to Easycall at 
Doncaster a week ago. 

There Is a slight doubt 
about Murghem (4.10) stay- 
ing the two miles of the Tri- 
pleprint Handicap but if his 
stamina holds he is well 
treated on the overall balance 
of his form. 
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Mixed 
fortunes 
for Tote 
punters 



4M 


ens 


Graham Bock 


Shock success 


Sandown first La Paola helps boost the Tote Jackpot pool which is expected to reach £250,000 at Newbury today 


JULIAN HERBERT 


J ASEUR is a surprise 
non-runner for the Tote 
Cesarewltch. and those 
who supported John Gos- 
den’s stayer ante-post will 
have lost their money, but 
Tote backers of La Paola at 
Sandown yesterday were 
more fortunate. The win- 
ner was returned at 50-1. 
but the Tote paid £ 362.20 
for £1. 

Brian Meehan’s filly 
made all the running under 
Chris Rutter to beat Calcfl- 
veBa and Golconda by a 
short-head and the same. 
Among those who showed 
blind faith were her stable 
lass* Amanda Weaklns, 
who bet £1 each-way, and 
the successful owner. Pcp- 
pino BattocchL who had £3 
on each-way. 

Signor Battocchl, who 
runs the La Taverna restau- 
rant in Windsor, was enjoy- 
ing his first visit to the win- 
ner's enclosure since 
Ladon, trained by Richard 
Hannon, won in 1974. 

While La Paola 's Tote 
odds were generous, they 
were a long way short of 
the record win dividend. 
That was recorded in the 
i first year of pool betting. 
1929, when Coole won the 
fourth race at a Haydock 
November meeting, and 
returned £3.411215 for £l. 


Newbury Jackpot card with TV form guide 


Ayr programme 



GRAHAM ROCK 

TOP FORM 

LtO 

2.40 

Regal FMosopter 
Bthamms 

Regal Phflosopber 

3.10 

Taipan 

Taipan 

3.40 

Bishops Court 

7rinflrtt 

4.10 

tfcdfiheia (nap) 

SWRefins Hersett 

4.40 

UDonurs inisirx 

Sahara 


SOS H 0-?lS; (taMONna(Bf]RH»nan3-9-5 Dm tW m 

SOB P) 02132 Mi0Na{M)BHa*n 3-4-1 K Mot 8B 

507(30 124300 0paqBi(B](D)WSknr6-S-1 R CodRM 8B 

508(41 400fi- sonant — 

SOBS 033331 JwaenHgtB (23}ffl) lire S Lamm 5-8-7 A MeCmtey (3) 13 

510 nil 146 Ww»uaBaf41)PLtfr3-fi-S C Brikr 83 

511® 111226 EntMl IM (85) R Cult 3-7-10 JIM 85 

BatttQ i 5-1 Smartest Hsraefl, Gfrtn Itogbem. 6-1 Hi 0( flfcy. Out* Pom 10-1 SnUrg UK 13-1 
r hi mm n Pimm it 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■ nffc/n fiiim ryn 1 1 t rmimiiw 

R» GUSE-SwBcftts ton* Itttad Mbs. tm II toL noon Md 1ft SfdaMif art 01 Low 

a Dtnzto 1m 7: hop. G1 a* Opaqpi (rat 1 4*». dva Dutoed ma 3 oat fivfto 8*. t8i 161 Fatt* 
HMJM 3. im d 1 1. TO bdUnjUataedatotaiyZaiAapL Ufm. Uh« Bey: Oral Was. ittfcn mt 6f 
out dasad tafcrc 31 outleti Haul rales nd. aon s Stan* 2n heft G&ltamBrUe'fPtlda by 38 Cftac 
heartnat owi 3 aw. ndrten *il wstowd 2) CU, IM] d 71. 81 MM 7nV d *rt1m 8 tam. Fm 


Lett- handed. 1m7f track vifth 51 itn-m and unMaOng straight mfle. Good gttkptng track. 
GOtag: Good, Good to Soil in Races. * Denotes Motors. 

Draw: H0i numbers best in 2.10. 

Sevaa day nuc Nona. 

BUerad first fin* 4.40 Sanaa vtaafc 2.10 Evto Horn. 

Figures fn bractois after horse's name deratt days since last oulhg. JJurrps. 



GRAHAM ROCK 

TOP FORM 


LOO 

Fsrafiy TYee 

Scoop 


230 

KorfiBB Accent 

T&csrtan 


3.00 

Astoaohed 

■ ■Inn'-* 1 |_ IM |V 


3.30 

DarettRyer 

Mingo PaaK 

■ 

400 

Taraahaan tab) 

Tarasbaaa 


430 

Wearer Of iarOa 

Weaver Of Wotor 


5.00 

Get Stack ta 

Feaitoy Cross 



2 0 /\GLB(FAtRN HOUSE HELPS AYRSHIRE 
■w w HOSPICE HAMHCAP (Amateur riders) 

1 m 21 1 92yds £2.570 (20 declared) 


i Saves (in B K® 4-12-0 - Cl 

rfiwrMB«PE«B0-1l-l3 A 

— ■ i(2i)09HB>8-ii-0 .. 


iW-dMtn. heart*? owr 31 cm. ndden M nertawd 2f CU, 10»i d 71 . 8 been Imp d York 1m B tc®. fin. 


2 4 RACING WHPAftE CHARTRES, BRITISH 
■ I W SPORTING ART TRUST MADBI2Y0 

71 £11.576 (23 declared) 


OarfefeCtaiKtteidvB. W 3 as. Atom*. a&jtdW Mod. ns mnU.ma&sMoed 1i» 41 9k. ftl. bMMg 
Bm by i togtoc Led to *to. ng up: he 2t so m Ml lad* M tafeag. ad d ft S (tod MM) a 
fa* In 41 hc«. Qi SMkg fatnrad. to <m 21 out. riddki «L nan sSretore lm 9 lev. SB. btov 

Gd*n> Dr OL 


ahem.S8.baav 


HgM-handed trade of lm3f atti 230 run-in. Testing 5f couse which (fees throughout 
6000 : Good to Soft. Soft in Plus. ★ Denotes Mntofs. 

DrwwrHtgn draw best « sprints. 

Sewn day winaarx 22U Astanohed. 

BMored first he LOO Boogy Woogy & 23X1 Howay The Lads. VNorwfc LOO EMana; 
300 PMy MBs 4 5.00 Danas Sky. 

Figures h bractois after horse's name denote days sloes last outing, jjurrps. 


034713 IMpiHCniao LI 

014314 mecert*{Wihmpc*ss-ii-6 ■ 1 

371200 ■rlWntohsfm TO JEW 4-11-4 -JttA 

30-133 Bend <1341 PMartdi 5-11-4 - ■KECMih 

42Q440 toB B nal (ZB)|CHJBdae4-iv-2 0 

»»>») laryo fH)C If»»itti4-1i>'12 J On 

805400 M*anm p22) p 3-KMQ Mm t i 


643130 Bona DUtoMt pi) D»itt 8-11-0 .. - "W*** 

034213 tofi(14)(a»Jfc3LPBra!&-11-« Mu SBwtey* 


C1460 MMBtoBoy(5BJPBKB6-1M Ml L Mm 85 

00405 Bam BarriS A R«y 4-10-8 . D B Star (7) — 

652450 RbbTiI f»4 TO IteSH# *-10-8 Mm A MM 0 M 


PM Edday — 

L DeCori - 



Jk BONOSPRWT RUES' HANDICAP 3TG 

Tm 2f £14.720 H6 dsdared) 


“tirtV tm 2f £14.720 06 declared) 

801 {19 -40124 Bp At The Top TO DIM 9-7 I ■ M 

GKID 6-3020 Q«aa*«haTWB(tfc9-6 N MM |B) 

603(13 521166 S®aa{T7]{D)PC0b9-4 T Up*l 


/V/NSUTER HEKSNEAR HHPS AYRSHIRE 
bW HOSPTCE SB1JNG STAKES ZYO 


I HOSPICE SH1JNG STAKES 2YO 
1m £3,210 fl 7 declared) 


BM® 210 l*raM(8E){Bf)aUSta*! j-2 M Edday 

BBS (19 44-100 TMaaa(12>(D)lf 1*gomj9-0 DOBBIRIL 

Boena -06314 gem's HMfromHcms-i? k Mai 

807113 54-333 SOBBt SOTO* (62) CWM8-12 L Mferi 

608(71 0-2252 MolB CnakWJfawha* 8-1 1 ■ Codnoe 

as a 2-334 Total (48) Lord rtrtB 0 tai 8-9 K Drty 


tcio IsMadGridCQJBenvS-? 

5330 BtaMMBeckCTOJJOlMiMI 

4800 Bm worn MfEaertiy Ml 

l BmtoaidEw*(lsPMBft 


610114) 3-JSO LiTiaaapfiWJavcSTO ITBW 

611(3 332023 Soil Tooth (27) Mfca G Krinaif 8-8 S Dram 

812® 010 ATraceoiFm«D8)G»toBawi8-6 B Minor 

BUB 351 mitM(Z3)WMB3-5 In DM 

614(1 ’I 002460 JHgMStoytl9P»toiyn8-4 ... M Edday 

615(4) 651504 tart fl2)(CB] 6 Use 7-13 i A McCatty (3) 

6160 «K20 Fliptt Fa Raakai (J17] F bbipor 7-10 IMP) 

MM^OOexn's MBlM. 6-1 lixm. 9-1 Up Al IhdTaB.SIn. U* D*Ml 10-1 »*>»*« 


525104 Brwkhod Endy {13 P Eww 6-11 

73 U» B*t Lad (M)j/0H9l 8-11 

HtetaDB I4B L ftsro 5-1 1 

00 N|Mr(1)UQan»-l1 

31304 aen(n>0RlhsJltoaknfr-ll 

TMTiyiidiFanrDikftag'11 

00 nMITOilOmMI 

00 MM oilmen KM 8-u — 

600060 BMd Fddfer rUJ D IfeM 3-6 

00 Bln (7T) H TtnOdB 8-6 

64003 FatoyTta (17)61* 8-6 

ODD ltaaajTfealJ*(T7)HTMferB-6 

0005 led* CM (17) *a SIMM 

540 UaMainiUBUJGmO-e 

i 7-4 Score. 8-2 F«My Tree. 10-1 UtMai 6ctt Boogj Wbogy. 12-1 E 


pftnr 84 

— R Upcb B4 

LCIMM* — 

iFfia* « 

0 Mm » 

J Bftnr — 

«Mn — 

J Fain *90 

M FaAoo — 

A take — 

: A CMtooe - 

— Bar™ MdbK P) — 

SlkMMd* — 

J Can* Bi 

-- —fttTMMr* — 


14 CO) -36150 NMriWroMtSLPBnB 6-10-7 Mall Oak* 83 

K6 003200 StoniSaMs 0*1 DNdUM 3-10-6 V Udtakdc CT — 

M(iq 524033 BfaoM An Gtt)Ufan*ra 4-10-5 I MM in as 

17QI 3m*23 Cam IM«M 05) JR 0 Mum 3-10-3 - - "IMP) 84 

11(4) (S-014 NortlamAccad(mBf?inJRandB]4'-B-!3 MaEtanto 17 

18(19) -06452 UrtFi0to*ta«ei)ISn*3-H2 - C RBH® P)A 8* 
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Champions League 


Group E: Lens 1 Arsenal 1 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Lens deny Gunners at the death 


Martin Thorpe In Lens 


N injury -time equal- 
#% Iser by Lens’ most 
dangerous attacker 
m w Tony VaireUes de- 
" , wprived Arsenal of a 
valuable opening win in this 
multi-million pound tourna- 
ment here last night Arsenal- 
should have sewn up the 
Same long before that Nico- 
las Anelka mi«min g r^anr^.g 
after a cleverly worked goal 
scored by Marc Overmars. 
But on the debit side Emman- 
uel Petit picked up what 
looked a serious injury that 


Arsenal had more 
members of the 
World Cup-winning 
team than the 
French champions 


saw the French International 
stretchered off clutching his 
knee. It was a sad homecom- 
ing for one of the nation's 
summer heroes. 

This match was a surreal 
encounter, with the champi- 
ons of England folding more 
members of Prance's World 
Cup-winning team than the 
champions of France. 

Earlier Petit's presence 
back on home soil was a huge 
boost for Arsenal after he 
recovered in time from the 
knock picked up in training 


And Ray Parlour, too, was 
passed fit after a groin-injury 
scare allowing Arsfene 
Wenger to start with his first- 
choice XI. 

For Lens the Injury news 
was less encouraging, with 
the one-time Manchester 
United target Marc-Vivien 
Foe, the left-back Yoann La- 
chor and the defender CyriEe 
Magnier all out injured. 

Though battered. Lens were 
brave, charging at Arsenal 
from the start with a three- 
man forward line led by Pas- 


cal Nouma in the middle, 
flanked wide right and left by 
Vladmir Smicer and 
VaireUes. 

It was a policy which put 
Arsenal on the back foot for 
much of the first half and reg- 
ularly created alarm in the 
normally unflappable Gun- 
ners' back line. 

Stephane Dalmat shot just 
wide as early as the seventh 
minute and later David Sea- 
man twice needed to be alert 
as Lens tried to capitalise on 
their home advantage, 
the E n gland goalkeeper came 
out bravely to beat VaireUes to 
Nonma's header, then Vair- 
eDes, despite the dose atten- 
tions of Lee Dixon, managed to 
squeeze in a shot from an 
acute angle on the left which 
Seaman was happy to beat 
away. 

VaireUes the danger man 
almost struck again five min- 
utes before half-time when he 
intercepted Martin Keown’s 
attempted clearance in the 
area and ‘was put off enough 
by Petit's desperate rhaTten gg 
to shoot just wide. 

Arsenal’s attacking ambi- 
tions before half-time were 
limited to the odd break, let 
down by the final pass or 
shot A typical example was 
Parlour's threatening run 
into the Lens area on the half- 
hour. Unfortunately for 
Arsenal, he failed to create 
himself enough space as he 


lined up his shot and it was 
blocked by the covering de- 
fender Frederic D6hu‘s out- 
stretched boot 

Dennis Bergkamp set an 
early example of greater 
Arsenal adventure, shooting 
just wide after a double one- 
two with Nicholas Anelka 
three minutes after the re- 
start then a minute later the 
Dutchman forced Guillaume 
Warmuz to make his first real 
save of the evening with a 
stinging shot from the right 
side of the Lens area. 

But then, with just another 
minute gone. Arsenal took 
the lead. Patrick Vieira fed 
the ball to his fellow country- 
man Petit in the inside left 
channel about 25 yards out 


little room for Parlour . . . Arsenal's midfielder vies for possession with Alex Nyarko in Lens last night 


and the pony-tailed hero of 
France 98 undid Lens with a 
wonderful pass threaded be- 
hind the covering . defender 
Eric Sikora and straight into 
the path of Marc Overmars. 


As the goalkeeper came 
haring from his line, the little 
Dutchman calmly slid the ball 
past him and into the net 
Five minutes later Over- 
mars very nearly added a 


second goal as he unleashed a 
left-foot shot from the edge of 
the area which cannoned 
against a post 
Suddenly Arsenal were 
looking a far more threaten- 


ing prospect although on 70 
minutes Lens went worry- 
ingly dose to grabbing an 
equaliser. Eric Sikora 
crashed a 25-year free-kick 
against the bar with Seaman 


European Cup Winners’ Cup 


First round, first leg: Newcastle United v Partizan Belgrade 

Shearer reassures fans 


Michael Walker 


I N AN attempt to end specu- 
lation about Alan Shear- 
er's ftiture at Newcastle 
United, he and his new man- 
ager Ruud Gullit both stated 
publicly yesterday that be is 
staying at St James' Park. 

Hie England striker issued 
a statement saying: "If I com- 
ment on speculation every 
time it is written I would be 
in the press all the time. How- 
ever, because the fens have 
specifically asked, I can say 
that I have spoken with the 
chairman and the manager 
and they have told me they 
see me as an important part 
of Newcastle's future. 

“The manager feels that my 
strength is scoring goals but 
he realises that I am the type 


of striker who needs service. I 
am sure that the club's ambi- 
tion matches mine and the 
fans' and I have no doubt that 
the manager came here to 
win things Just as I did. 1 ” 

What Shearer failed to say 
was that he wants to stay, and 
it was left to his closest Mend 
at Newcastle, Robert Lee, to 
say it for him. ‘1 know he 
wants to say at Newcastle — 
longterm”. 

Gullit believes transfer 
tales surrounding Shearer 
stem from “other people fry- 
ing to create conflict” and he 
said of Shearer’s statement: 
“The conflict is out of the way 
now. It’s good for Alan and 
the club. Alan has told me he 
wants to stay and I have al- 
ready said he is not for sale 
and I don’t want to sell him." 

The issue has overshadowed 


tonight's tie with Partizan Bel- 
grade, a match of potentially 
high embarrassment for New- 
castle. Although the Yugo- 
slavs have an average age of 
9i they are treating this trip 
as a glamorous stage on which 
to shine. Their captain and 
playmaker is the 20 -year-old 
Sasa Hie — not Chariton’s 
goalkeeper. 

Yet given the Newcastle 
players’ experience of Europe 
in the past few years and 
Shearer's return to form, Gul- 
lit’s side should do enough 
tonight to make the second leg 
less daunting. Temuri Kets- 
hnia is set to partner Shearer 
up front again even though 
Stepbane Guivarc’h scored in 
a practice match against York 
on' Tuesday: Newcastle won 
3-1 and the Guivarc’h goal 
was a penalty. 


Chelsea v Helsingborgs 

Restless Laudrup pleads for more playing time 
as the Blues prepare to open their defence 


Russell Thomas 


B RIAN LAUDRUP, reput- 
edly hired by Chelsea at 
£50,000 a week, wants the op- 
portunity to prove he is not 
an expensive luxury by justi- 
fying those mouth-watering 

wages on the pitch. 

The Dane chose the eve of 
Chelsea's opening defence or 
the Cup Winners’ Cup against 

Helsingborgs at .. st ®“*?L d 

Bridge to voice his frustra- 
tion after playing only some 
60 minutes for his new em- 


ployers. “I need all the play- 
ing time I can possibly get 
right now.” he said. 

Laudrup Is hardly alone in 
complaining about Gianluca 
ViaUi's so-called rotation sys- 
tem. Tore Andre Flo, joint 
leading Premiership scorer 
lost season, has yet to start a 
game this campaign despite 
indicating his unhappiness 
with a bench seat last spring. 

ViaUi has largely depended 
on his fellow Italians Gian- 
franco Zola and the dub's re- 
cord £5.4 million sighing Pier- 
luigi Casiraghl so fer hot the 


latter's failure to score in five 
games is raising his Scandi- 
navian rivals’ frustrations. 

Laudrup said ViaUi’s mes- 
sage to the forwards had been 
that “none of us can feel se- 
cure of a spot That’s a new 
situation for me that I have to 
get used to”. But be added: “I 
didn't like the same system 
when I was at Milan." 

Whatever his striking 
choice, ViaUi is set to recall 
Dennis Wise to midfield after 
suspension but must make a 
defensive change with Dan 
Petrescu banned. 


Injuries cut 
Hearts down 
to the bone 


Patrick CUenn 


H EARTS’ prospects 
against Real Mallorca 
at Tynecastle tonight are 
threatened by rash of inju- 
ries that could leave them 
short of the 18-strong squad 
allowed under Defa rules. 

The Scottish Cup holders 
have lost their last two Pre- 
mier League matches and 
foiled to score in either as 
key players have suc- 
cumbed. Their preparation 
for Europe could hardly be 
less encouraging. 

The midfielders Colin 
Cameron and Thomas Flo- 
gel, the defender Rob 
McKinnon and the forward 
Jose Quitongo are non-start- 
ers; Steve Fulton, the mid- 
fielder recently called into 
the Scotland squad, and the 
central defender Steven 
Pressley are doubtful. 

Among those drafted in Is 
the big defender Dave 
McPherson, hardly match- 
fit as he has not played 
since May. Stefano Salva- 
tor!, the Italian midfielder 
who has missed tbe last 
three games with a groin 
strain, is coming back to 
help out thongh his readi- 
ness is also questionable. 

“We’re down to the bare 
bones,” said the manager 
Jim Jefferies. “But this 
will be the first time Ma- 
llorca have played in 
Europe and we hope that 
our full house will make 

enough noise to help in- 
timidate them.” 

The Spaniards have their 
own problem: their Argen- 
tinian playmaker Ariel Iba- 
gaza broke a foot in Sun- 
day's 2-0 win over EspanyoL 


Worthington Cup, 2nd rd 9 1st leg: Sheff Wed 0 Cambridge U 1 

Wednesday full of woe 


Lawrfe Madden 


W ILL the real Sheffield 
Wednesday stand up? 
After an emphatic 
victory over Blackburn in the 
Premiership, they slumped to 
a new low when they were de- 
feated at home by lowly Third 
Division Cambridge. 

They conceded a goal early 
on and despite often outplay- 
ing Cambridge they rarely 
outfought them, and now look 
likely to become another Pre- 
miership scalp for a team in a 
lower division. 

When the Cambridge fens 
released orange balloons at the 
start, most in the sparse crowd 
at Hillsborough believed that 
would be the height for the vis- 
itors. But within four minutes 
Cambridge were in front to 
give their fans even more to 
cheer about 

The goal resulted from a de- 


fensive error when Juan Co- 
bian played a back-pass to 
Kevin Pressman. The keeper's 
first touch was clumsy and he 
allowed Trevor Benjamin to 
charge down his attempted 
clearance, then the centre-for- 
ward reacted first from the 
rebound to tap home from 
close range. It was a sloppy 
error by the keeper, who 
showed that he is more adept 
at catching car thieves than 
controlling a bag of wind. 

Cambridge defended their 
one-goal lead resolutely and 
denied Wednesday any dear- 
cut chances in the first half. 
Although Wednesday domi- 
nated they felled to convert 
their possession Into goals. 

Wednesday started the 
second half with renewed vig- 
our and had several opportuni- 
ties to score. Only sane good 
defending and good fortune 
kept the Third Division side In 
front. Paolo Di Canio wriggled 


past three Cambridge defend- 
ers only for the advancing Ar- 
jan van Heusden to block with 
his legs. After 57 minutes Andy 
Booth should have scored 
when the ball bounced at his 
feet but from two yards out the 
ball was blasted point-blank at 
Jamie Campbell and fell to 
safety. 

Halfway through the second 
half the Wednesday manager 
Danny Wilson attempted to 
retrieve the situation by mak- 
ing a double substitution. Cam- 
bridge had a double scare 
when Wim Jonk hit a fierce 
drive which was saved by Van 
Heusden. then Peter Atherton, 
following up, saw his header 
cleared off the line. 


(4-3-3): ProBamnn: 
Atherton. Jonk. Walkor. Carbone; Booth 
[Whitt/ ogham. 67mln). D, Canto. Cotitan; 
Htnchdltfe. Thome, Rudl (Sanottt. F7j. 
Cambridge IMtsd (4-3-31: Van Heimtfen; 
Chenery, Mu aloe. Duncan. Joseph. 
Campbell. Wanleas. Taylor: Buiior. 
Benjamin. Russell. 

T Heilbron (Newton Ayd-flel 


Leicester City 3 Chesterfield 0 

Heskey too hot to handle for Chesterfield 


Peter White 


E MILE Heskey set Leices- 
ter firmly on course for 
the third round of this compe- 
tition. The England B interna- 
tional striker's strength and 
scoring prowess proved too 
much for Chesterfield at Fil- 
bert Street as the Foxes built 
a healthy lead to take to Sal- 
tergate for next week's 
return. 

Chesterfield’s manager 
John Duncan, who guided 
them to a place in the FA Cup 
semi-finals two seasons ago, 
stressed the importance of a 


competent showing against 
Premiership opposition, and 
his players responded. 

Although Leicester had 
most of the possession in the 
first half they were denied by 
the agility of the visitors’ 35- 
year-old goalkeeper Andy 
Leaning, playing because of 
an injury to Billy Mercer. 

He made a fine one-handed 
save from Matt EUiott and 

later just managed to grab 
Tony Cottee'5 effort by his 
left-hand post 

Chesterfield’s resistance 
was finally broken five min- 
utes before half-time when 
Robbie Savage crossed low to 


the near post where Heskey 
steered the ball past Leaning. 

Heskey extended the lead 
soon after the interval with a 
glancing header from a cross 
by Steve Guppy, wbo was also 
the provider for City’s third in 

the 61 st minute. Guppy's in- 
swinging comer was met by a 
powerful header from Gerry 
TSggart making his first start 
since his move from Bolton. 


Gtty (3-5-2): Kdlsr, Sinclair. 

Elliott. Taggart Savage (Wilson. TOmml, 

Campbell. Lennon. Parker. Guppy: CrMloo 

(ZagoraMs. 70). Heskey. 

CfcMtariteld [G-3-31: Loaning: Julca. 
Williams lEustoce, Ivrj. Holland. Brechin. 
Parkins: Hewitt. Brian. Beaumonc wills. 
Howard. 

M Riley [Leras). 



Sport in brief 


Golf 

John Daly, who has been 
fighting alcoholism and who 
collapsed during a recent 
event. Intends to play ® “P* 

sftfflSSSS 

-■spaSSsP 

was “looking forward to it . 

Basketball 

Chester Jets have signed 
Cnesier ucv lost sea- 

Willing 
son pia>en . hi S 

Bears. Swords 
debut at home to Newca* _ 
Eagles ou Sunday. 

England's 

sflsSSa? 

pfonship U fr 

writes Leonard Barden. 


Results 


Football 

CHAMfHOttS LEAGUE - 
Group O 

tewititdttia ■“SfiElffiw 

IT AnOfiTBOn 

Km OlovBBnl BO (pen) 

Bwmea Enrique 71 (per) 

S3,sn 

Brandby 3 B*yom Munldi t 

Group E 

an i (0)1 

nMlHBO Ovurmarasi 

36.GTO , 

PanathlnaHaM 2 Dynamo JOB* 1 
BtfXIP At Pono 2 Otymptataa a Croatia 
awr«6IIA|»a. 

OROUP » JU1N*U>'2 ttetaiaMray Z 
OBOUPC»SK8liirmOr«0^>u«l'“o»- 

Aftoup Ft PSV Eindhown 2 HJK HataMo 
1 ; Katwrtfauwm 1 Benflca 0. 

feCM 0 Qi**«W r * a 

worthmgton cup 

Second round) 8®Si 

— ■-— > fit 1 (^.1 

S SK.« Rhw * 21 

3JJ® 

i 


Hanoi 


rOM 



HM , 

Bradshaw 2! (eg) 


» 0(1)1 
ItaHo 71 


mo 

13,480 


rai o 
11,531 


WfentOlO 

11,428 


w 


I [8)0 


&B2T 


rad (0)0 


i(2)a 

Nawton 15 
Harpar4fi (agj 

iitd(i)i 
Benjamin 3 


UN BOMS LEAOUB Pr amine Uvtaim 
Bishop Auckland 2 Frtdduy £ Grrtoshood 1 
Whitby Tn 1. 

iPONTWB LEUW DMniom Bent- 

lay 1 ounam ft Weal Brocn 3 MddkK- 
brauoh i WatrtfftWBn 0 Pen V«l* 0. 
Jtaoorwt DMrieat Lincoln 1 Blackpool 1; 
Notts Co 2 HuddWBfloM Oj Shrewsbury 1 
Beareorough ■* Smocport a Reownam 2: 
Yqric 2 Shod Uri 0. TMn) DMriera Car- 
MM3 Woisan 1: Hartlepool 2 DarUnpoa ft 
Hoctidala S Bury 2. 

AVON MSURANCS com. Hmt BS« 
Barnet 2 GHtaahfljii £ Bownomouai 3 
Brantford 1; Chamon 4 Weal Mam 0: Loton 
3 Reading ft Oxford 0 Brighton 1: Soutn- 
ampwn 2 ft Wxae-d i Portsmouth 

0; Wlmb/aden 1 Norwlen 1: Amaru* 3 T«- 
termam D. 


t 


■UROPBAH CHALLENOE TOUR [Fh>e 
Lakes. Cefdhastor): I a pitting aecand- 
roaad tsorw (QB/lre unleu stated). 13# 
F Hawtey 70. 66. 138 n Kraav [Noth) 71 . 

87. 140 S Downton 68. 71. 141 D Parker 

88. 75: J Outran (Sp) 88. 73 142 C Bonn 
(Swnz) 69. 73; j Cooper (Aus) 72. 70, J 
Sevan 70. 72. 143 c Duran [Swttzi 72. 71: 
P R Simpeon 71, 7 R F cuennant th) 71. 72 
144 M KnlgM 70. 74; P Saundcre 7£. 72. a 
Rojas (Arg) 73. 71; O Morales (Van) 70, 74; 
II Bmaneaney (Frl 66. 78: C Gray (Aua) ES. 
75. 145 D de Voogtfl (Bat) 72. 75 U lo- 
leber (Metal 68. 7B: 5 Farm 71. 74 o Soj*r 
(Den) 71. 74; F AiKtoraaon (Sure) 86. 7ft II 
Rantanen (Fhi) 70, 7S: fl Haflhoraaon (Ice) 
70. TO; T Clark ISA1 69. 76. 

Tennis 

ATT SAMSUNG OPEN (Bournemouth): 
Hern First raandi J Bndb (Sp) a S 
Bruguera (Sp) 6-4. *-4S. OS. Bacon rl 
rant A B aiaaat sg n i (Sp) U M Ftodn- 
guar (Arg) 6-3 4-6, 6-4; V Haolnpaih a 
(It) 111 M Kahlmann (Bar) 6-0. 6-3. H-K 
Onsfoiar (Oar) a T NydaW (Swe) 7-e. 

A Iran Maran -(Spj M O Serrano (Sol 
4-6. 6-4. 6-t PB uOtoto 7W round: M 
Manta an l/n Sapafcnd (QH) M P KUdgrryl 
S Maiateom [AucJNatal 7-e 7-S: H 
BraailTK inyoa (OBTSAI m F Browne , -w 
ftodrtffm (Aral 6-7. 7-6. ?-& M KoM- 
marmd. WoMara- (Gor/Swo) U 0 M 
RfoTS Groan lArg/Notaj 6-3, 6-3; D AA- 
non m/O MHPhwnn iSA'Aus) M M On 
oruakaic WMUnssn iSArQB) 6-a. 6-2. 

ATP MBHm CUP fTootikont, Ur- 

br*t«tan). hMMl ■»* C P laAn. |Fr) 

M L TraJeman (H) 4-6. 7-e. s-4; c Btfia 
(Arp) K v VelcWow (Bela) 7-5. 6-ft M- 
(Ros) M R Waown (Netai 6-3. M. Y 


KafoMhov (Rid) td 0 NamUn (5A) 6-3. 
8-0 

ATP ROMANIAN OP» •• (BucnerKt): 
Hrat round: D Pnaearta (Rom) oi C Rudd 
(Nor) 5-3. 6-4 A Votnca I Rom) M J fl 
Marin tSfit 6-4. 0-3; F Ctwet (Sp) tx C 
Vink [GraJ 5-2, 7-6, J Alp m* (Sp) bt TZiC. 
(C2) 1-0 rat C Cmh (sp) bt S Grosjean 
(Fr) 0-2. 7-8 

Baseball 

AHeracAN leacueo Minneeota 7 Soav 
Da 12; Kansas CKy 8 Oakland 3. BaWmoto 
5 Tenaa 8; C9p*t>>nnd 7 Toronto 6, Dairo>l 2 
Chieaga WE ft Tampa Bay 8 AnaheHn 1; 
NT' Yankees 4 Boston 9 
NATIONAL UKAQUE: Houston 6 NY Mela 
5 (in 12. 1st gomr): Houston 4 NY Mels B 
(2nd); 5l Louts 8 Pittsburgh 8 (1st)-, St Louis 
9 PlUsburgli 3 (2nd). Cincinnati 6 Mrlwau- 
tM i; Montroal * Florida 7; Atlanta 3 Phll- 
adtriphiB ft Arizona 7 San Francisco 8(11): 
Las Angeles 4 Colorado b, San Diego 2 
Chicago Cubs 4. 

Chess 

EUROPEAN CD1U CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Erevan. Arm): Room! Ill J Houaka (Engl 
l L TsaiuaotaslnrlH fOeol 0 Leadan l with 
two rounds led) 1, S Tkashetashvlll (Gao) 
B: 2. Houaka ft 3. R Ootedanl (OeO) 7X. 


Cycling 


TOUR OF SFAHR Mage it (Andorra to 
Carle.. IflBhm). 1. J Marta Jimenez (Sp) 
Baneqto 4t|r ^mtn Ease; 2, R Haras (Sp) 
Kolme: 3. F EnearUn |S01 Kelmec 4. □ Cla- 
ve ro (Spl Vital ido SeguroH ail same Brne 
S. A Zuefle (Svrttz) Feetlna at 13 bwk 8, L 
Jalaberl (Fr) ONCE-DauHCha Bank; 7. M 
Beltran (Sp) Beneeto both sc ft A Otano 


(Sp) Banesto 19; ft M Serrano (Sp) KelmK 
ID. G UaJoti (it) Pota both si Laadfog 
moral a t auiBiiua: 1. Otano 47hr 52min 
zasec 2. JtUabart at 35aac; 3. Escarttn 51; 
4. Marla Jlmenaz 1.17: 5, Clavero 2.1; 8. A 
Gai daana |5p) Euatacei Euafcadl 2A T, 
Zuatla 2.1ft 8, Herns ftM; ft L AnratrOAg 
(US) Postal Service £44; ID. O Camera) no 
(Suiter) Mapet 2.47. 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATERLOO. Qiiwlra llnslm M Jftfloer 

(BrlghouM) M B Richard* (Pudsey) 21-18, 
Q ToNerd (Sale) M D Tonga (Rlrion) 
21-14; M Evans (OiadSiwcH) M G Elba 
(Wnitahetd) 21-16; I Eraadhorat (Mac- 
desfleld) a A DeyUn (Thofiflc Budge) 
21-18. 8aml Ihialil J aagar u Tettord 
21-14; D nadhwd bl Evans 21-18. 

M BRMdhurai 21-18. 


Real Tennis 

EtRESDNER KLBMWORT BAN SON 
CL AS S IC (Hampton Court): First romt 
J Mala (06) la F FldppeW (Aus) 8-4. H, 
6-3. BraoMnob Hal* M A Robert Fahey 
(Aik) 8-5. 8-2 8-2. ne»folaar Roand- 
rafci u. Fataoyrs tflFieaa (Aus) u W 
DavleaTM Gooding (Aus/GB) 6-6. 8-2 


Fixtures 


Football 

■nOMMCWVINNRFCURIW 
■MnLtMltA Chataea v HoWngborga 
(7 .45); Hearts v Real Malta rea (6 0); New- 
ceeoe v Paaiaan Baigrade (7.46). 


KUmilS LEAHUEr Pramier OfvWait! 

Aston Villa v Noam Fares) (7.0): Man Utd v 
Birmingham (7.01 M DMsIaa! Shed 
Wad v Bolton (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
nrat EMsWora Fulham v Crystal Palace 

12J1- 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC ASSURAN6B COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 1 (10.30. lour days). 
'Derbyi Derbyalure v Mlddlusex. 
Thihiiifunl E ssen v Normamptonshlie. 
■C auB I L Glamorgan w Somers M. -Old 
T ta d trt Lancashire * Hampshire Trent 
Bridgae NotUngluunsMie v Gloucectw- 
snire. Tk* CM Surrey v Leicestershire. 
Una Sussex » Yoriehlro. •Bd gbs aN u e 
Wansiehsalra v Kant. *Weraeatort 
Woroasterchtra v Durham *=5unday play. 


lee Hockey 


PBHSON A HNDONB CUPi Cardht v New- 
castle (7 D) 


• Nottingham Panthers Ice hockey learn 
nave added a alxth dotencamon to tholr 
squad, signing tno Canadian Eric Denote, 
who played tor German sMJt ECR Revtor 
Lkme In Ratlngen lost season, writm Vic 
Batahafoaf. MeanwhUe, in the wake oi 
Ayr's 6-3 heme European League (Mast 
By Mannheim on Tuesday, tna coacn Jtm 
Lynch fuelled apecuiailon on player 
itaanges at tlw club, saying: "We re not 
n» pleased whit a number el the players 
on the Idem right now." 


Football 



Scout 

‘sorry’ 

over 

bung 


Don Beet 


PHOTOGRAPH: BEN RADFORD 

rooted to the spot. 

Lana (4-3-3): Warmuz: Slkara. MOtlde. 
Dftnu. Etchl Oden. Dobavo. Dalmat. 
Nyarko: Smicer. Nouma. Vairohea. 
Araanal (4-4-2): Seaman. Dixon. Adams. 
Known. Wlnterburn; Parlour. Palil. Viana. 
Over mars: Bargkamp. AneAa. 

Refonwc H Krug (Oermany) 


S TEVE Burienshaw yes- 
terday apologised to a 
Football Association 
disciplinary hearing after ad- 
mitting receiving an illegal 
payment while he was chief 
scout at Arsenal. 

Burienshaw, who accepted 
£35.000 from the Scandina- 
vian agent Rune Hauge two 
months after John Jensen 
moved (o Highbury from 
Brondb.v in September 1992. 
was charged after the Inland 
Revenue wns alerted to a 
large suin of money deposited 
in an offshore account. 

Now chler scout at QPR. 
Burienshaw will have an anx- 
ious wait until tomorrow to 
hear the FA ruling after judg- 
ment was deferred. 

Steve Double, for the FA, 
said: “It was clearly a conflict 
of interest with his role at 
Arsenal. The unauthorised 
payment is outside FA rules 
but it was accepted by the FA 
commission that the payment 
was not solicited. 

"His counsel said that other 
than this incident he had an 
unblemished 50-year career 
in football. He had been guilty 
of a misjudgment for which 
he is deeply sorry." 

The inquiry followed a four- 
year FA investigation which 
culminated in Burienshaw 
being charged in January. 

Ronnie Fenton. Brian 
Clough's former assistant at 
Nottingham Forest, had his 
case adjourned at the hear- 
ing. Allegations against him 
concent a £-15,000 payment 
from Hauge and £46,000 
"missing" from the transfer 
of Neil Lvne and Tony Lough- 
ran from the non-League club 
Leicester United to Forest. 

Tottenham’s Swiss de- 
fender Ramoo Vega has criti- 
cised the caretaker manager 
David Pleat for dropping him 
from tbe side that lost to Mid- 
dlesbrough on Sunday. 

After becoming Totten- 
ham's match-winner in the 
3-2 Worthington Cup tie vic- 
tory at Brentford on Tuesday 
he said: "That was the perfect 
reply to me being dropped. 
The manager was wrong to 
leave me out of the last Pre- 
miership game and this was 
my way of telling him." 

Vega was booed during the 
opening home game of the 
season against Sheffield 
Wednesday and was accused 
of receiving preferential 
treatment from his fellow 
countryman Christian Gross, 
the sacked manager. 


Ajax fan knifed 
in street before 
Zagreb game 

A N AJAX supporter was 
stabbed in the street be- 
fore the Dutch team’s away 
Champions League game 
against Croatia Zagreb last 
night. 

“We admitted a fan from 
Amsterdam with a knife 
wound,” said an official at 
Zagreb’s emergency 
hospital. 

The victim was 
apparently attacked by a 
local fan with a knife when 
supporters clashed in Jela- 
cic Square in the centre of 
the city. Zagreb police said 
an investigation was 
underway. 

More than J00 Feyenoord 
fans were sent home yester- 
day after being detained by 
police following outbreaks 
of hooliganism before the . 
Uefa Cup match at VfB 
Stuttgart on Tuesday. 

Police said windows were 
smashed, alcohol was 
stolen and staff at a motor- 
way service station were 
threatened but nobody was 
charged. 

About 1.000 police and 

500 special guards were on 
duty In and around Stutt- 
gart's Gottli eb-Daimler Sta- 
dium. No Incidents were 
reported during the match 
which Feyenoord won 3-1. 


Cricket 

■News and Scores 

0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


Derbyshire 

24 

Middlesex 

33 

Durham 

25 

Nortfumts. 

34 

Essex 

26 

Nottingham 

35 

Glamorgan 

Z7 

Somerset 

38 

Gloucs. 

28 Surrey 

37 

Hampshire 

29 

Sussex 

3S 

Kent 

30' Warwicks. 

39 

Lanes 

31 

Worcester 

40 

Laris. 

32 

Yorkshire 

41 


Complete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 
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Shaw comes under the hammer, page 1 3 
Elshamms is up for the cup, page 14 


Thursday September 17 1598 

Lens take a look at Arsenal, page 15 _ — 

LortPs ready for U-turn, page 1 3 

SportsGuardian 




Champions League 


Group D: Manchester United 3 Barcelona 3 


' -U. • 


Butt’s hand mars Beckham’s beauty 


David Lacey sees United throw 
away victory at Old Trafford 


IGKY BUTT was 
sent off last night 
as Manchester 
United twice lost 
the lead to a Barce- 
lona team that had gone in at 
half-time 2-0 down. A penalty 
helped the Catalan side to get 
back to 2-2 and although 
David Beckham's superb free- 
kick put United ahead once 
more a second penalty, given 
after Butt had handled a shot 
from Sonny Anderson and 
been shown the red card, en- 
abled Luis Enrique to bring 
the scores level at 3-3. 

Murdoch or no Murdoch, 
last night would always have 
found United again reaching 
for the sky. The chore of qual- 
ifying for the Champions 
League proper as Premier- 
ship runners-up had not been 
a problem but now they had 
to win to gain an early grip on 
what promised to be the tight- 
est of the six groups. 

There was something else. 
Barcelona's 4-0 rout of United 
at Nou Camp four years ear- 
lier was still a bitter memory. 
Now there was a chance for 
United to respond in kind. 

From the start their move- 
ments were swift and wide. 
There was no question of 
keeping the game on ice while 
a pattern emerged. 

In the opening seconds a 
mistake by Sergi let in Beck- 
ham on the right for a shot 
over the bar. Barcelona 
played with three at the back 
and Phillip Cocu patrolling 
the area Just in front of the 
defenders. Neverthless they 
struggled at the outset 

A goal so nearly arrived in 
the 10th minute after Beck- 
ham's searching cross from 
the right had found Ryan 
Giggs in space beyond the Last 
defender. Giggs cut the ball 
back from the byline and Ole 
Gunnar Solskjaer would 


surely have scared had not 
Michael ReMger Just man- 
aged to get a touch on it 
Solskjaer' s shot glanced off 
the bar from five yards. 

Dwight Yorke then nodded 
the ball over the top after 
Giggs had thoroughly outwit- 
ted Luis Figo on the left and 
after 16 minutes the Welsh- 
man headed United in front 

Another sublime build-up 
of passes left Beckham in 
space on the right and his 
carefully-flighted centre 
found Giggs ouQumping Luis 
Enrique to direct the ball past 


From the start their 
movement was swift 
and wide with no 
question of keeping 
the game on ice 


Ruud Hesp into the opposite 
comer of the net 

Midway through the first 
half Hesp fumbled a low cross 
from Gary Neville as Solsk- 
jaer moved in but Just as the 
Norwegian seemed certain to 
score be was penalised for a 
foul an the goalkeeper — a 
harsh decision by the Italian 
referee. 

Wi thin two minutes, how- 
ever, United Increased their 
lead. Again Beckham was the 
instigator with another mea- 
sured centre. This time the 
cross was met by Yorke’s 
well-aimed bicycle shot which 
Hesp did remarkably well to 
parry. However the ball 
bounced off Luis Enrique and 
the predatory Instincts of 
Paul Schdes enabled him to 
score from the rebound. 

But just past the half-hour 


an unforced error from Gary 
Nevflte nearly cost United a 

goaL BoudewjJn Zenden was 
given a free cross from the 
left «nri smi d the con- 

fusion Kivaldo beat Peter 

S chmatchel with a aHn t w hich 
took a deflection off Scholes. 
However, Barcelona's cele- 
brations were cut short by an 
offside flag against Anderson, 
who was nothing of the sort 

As half-time approached i 
only a sharp save by Sckmei- 
r-hp? denied Anderson a anal 
and Old Trafford needed little 
reminding of Barcelona's 
recovery at St James’ Park a 
year earlier, when they had 
come from 3-0 down to lose 
3-2. 

In anyone had actually 
forgotten. Anderson wasted 
no time in the second half jog- 
ging memories. As United’s 
defenders dithered on their 
13-yard line Rlvaldo pushed 
the ball through to bis follow 
Brazilian, whose shot 
brooked no argument. 

Now Barcelona began to 
find their true rhythm and 
threatened to control the 
second halt Midfield rein- 
forcements were called for 
and Solskjaer gave way to 
Butt six minutes before the 
hour. But in file 58th minntp 
Rivaldo Went down under 
Jaap Stain's tackle, a penalty 
was given and Giovanni 
brought the scores leveL 

Five minutes more and Gio- 
vanni's foul on Yorke offered 
United an early t-hnnro to 
regain the lead. Hesp pranced 
about on his line as Beckham 
lined up the free-kick but the 
crowd knew where the ball 
was likely to go and Beckham 
did not disappoint them, find- 
ing the top near comer of the 
net in the fine, familiar 

mann w 

IMM (t-4-aj: Schnta l dwl; 

0 NavUto, Stan, B«r£, irwtn (P Neville, 
79mbiJ; Beckham. Keane, Schatea. Glgga 
(Btaroqvtat, 84): Yori*. SoMJaer (Butt. 44). 
tatMtoM (3-s-aj: Heap: Raizipef. 
Abeiardo. Surat Luta Enrique. Giovanni 
(XevL 611), Cocu. FVualdo, Zenden; Lula 
FIqo, Ammon, 
netareei S BranoM (Italy). 









High and mighty . . . Ryan Giggs rises above Luis Enrique to meet a David Beckham cross and put United ahead last night photograph: cuvebfilwskiu. 


We’re not the champions 

cc^^^HESE are the | for the kind of local derby i one of Germany’s most ] Alexandre Co 
I champions,” in- deemed old fashioned in prolific scorers, was opened the scoring 
I tones the dirge of the new way of football stopped by the Benflca visitors in the 62nd 
I an anthem played thinking. goalkeeper Michael j with a powerful 
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Set by Mercury 


Jt^^^HESE are the 
I champions,” in- 
I tones the dirge of 
I an anthem played 
at Champions League 
games these days. Not 
strictly true in this case. 

“We’re here ’cos we’ve 
wan f-all" was the chant 
from the United fans, sung 
with ironic gusto. Which is 
the future; the big teams 
not earning the right to 
compete at the top, but 
they’re on a permanent 
open invitation. 

And they don't come big- 
ger than these two: the 
world’s greatest football 
club owned by its 150,000 
members spread across the 
planet, everywhere from 
Vegas to the Vatican, visit- 
ing the world's greatest 
football pic, soon to be 
owned by one man from 
Melbourne. 

Mind you, there wasn't 
much slick or Continental 
about the weather, a wet- 
Wednesday-in- January 
squall, apparently ordered 
in to freeze the blood of 
Fancy Dan opponents. And 
United’s players too, flred- 
up on the humiliation of 
*84, hit their rivals with a 
gusto generally reserved 


for the kind of local derby , 
deemed old fashioned in 
the new way of football 
thinking. 

Indeed by half-time such 
was the scare they had in- 
dicted on Barcelona, Unit- 
ed’s new owner would 
have been purring at the 
incremental value added to 
his new product. That Is if 
he was aware that the 
game was taking place at 
all. 

Kaiserslautern managed 
a 1-0 victory over Benflca 
on their Champions 
League debut when Martin 
Wagner scored a goal late 
in the first half. 

Wagner scored in the 
4lst minute of an evenly 
balanced match in which 
each team had its moments 
— Kaiserslautern more in 
the first half, Benflca in 
the second. 

Benflca, beaten by Man- 
chester United in the 1968 
European Cup final, fin- 
ished the match with 10 
men after their defender 
Khalef Tahar was sent oft 
for a desperately late 
tackle on Marco Belch. 

Only three minutes into 
the Group F match, a 
header by Olaf MarschalL 


one of Germany’s most 
prolific scorers, was 
stopped by the Benflca 
goalkeeper Michael 
Preud’homme. 

Kaiserslautern did not 
make much oat of their 
early pressure and Benflca 
settled into a cautions 
game, waiting for the op- 
portunity to strike from 
counter-attacks . 

In the 32nd minute, 
Preud’homme made a div- 
ing save to deny Andreas 
Buck. The visitors had 
their best chance one min- 
ute later, when a deflected 
long-range shot by Jose Ca- 
lado forced Raisers Lantern 
goalkeeper Andreas 
Reinke to punch the ball 
over the bar. 

Four minutes before half 
time, Wagner fed Marian 
Hrlstov on the edge of Ben- 
fica’s area, Hrlstov headed 
back to Wagner, who drove 
home a low volley inside 
the post. 

In Brussels the Belgian 
stragglers Anderlecht 
were jeered off their own 
pitch after losing 2-0 to the 
Swiss champions Grass- 
hopper In a Uefa Cup first- 
round, first-leg match. 

After a quiet first half 


Alexandre Comlsettl 
opened the scoring for the 
visitors in the 52nd minute 
with a powerful header 
from a corner taken by An- 
tonio Esposito. 

A minute later the An- 
derlecht defender Ste- 
phana Stassin cleared a 
Patrick de Napoli effort off 
the line as Grasshopper 
kept up the pressure. 

The Swiss grabbed an im- 
portant second goal four 
minutes from time when 
the Israeli substitute Avra- 
bam Tikva lifted the ball 
over Anderlecht* s Belgian 
international goalkeeper 
Filip De Wilde. . 

Anderlecht have made 
an appalling start to the 
season. 

Before laBt weekend’s 
5-0 victory at Germinal 
Ekaren they had foiled to 
win any of their first five 
league games, a run which 
saw them slump to the bot- 
tom of the table for the 
first time in their history. - 

The 1983 Uefe Cup win- 
ners rarely threatened 
against Grasshoppers, 
coining closest when Bart 
Goor hit the woodwork 
midway tn the second half. 



Across 


8,9 Army bridge decoration 
(8.5) 

10 A cold man’s a pain! (4) 

11 In fear ran and staggered 
everywhere (3,3,4) 

12 Promise to puts HtOe money 
on Die shelf (8) 

14 Hidden by loose stones 
backward animals he here (8) 


IS, 17 In a hurry ronfed ft for me, 
but not property (7,3,4) 

20 Knowing old man by the way 
he catches insects? (3,5) 

22 A shoot on Black's farm fn 
America (6) 

23 At No. 500 woven cane gate 

CW) 

24 Waves on reading motorway 
junction (4) 


25 Bed seen krone Gretna 
(keen pert shop (3) 

25 Sick and in love Is 

somewhere In America (8) 

Down 


1,21 Should be read by 
everyone getting round a 
landlord? (8, 6) 

2 Longa to speak of the 
dimensions (4) 

3 Puzzle bachelor with unholy 
piffle! (6) 

4 Caddy vacantly takes iron for 
wood (7) 

B Suggested plan for one car is 
revised (8) 

6 To akn to gel one with a 
group In ft Is a bloomer (JO) 

7 See spiraling top in flight (6) 

13 Seems to follow a man 

climbing, then vanishes (10) 

16 Divorcee exercises wfth new 
diet, needing to hurry (8) 

18 Garage worker takes chaps 
tea In (one odd) (8) 

19 Rising it in foreign money is 
mad (7) 

21 Seel 

22 Sugar producer wants the 
foreign car (6) 

24 Boy taking the midnight air (4) 


□□□□□nsn □□□□□□ 

Q 03 0 □ Q □ 

uQHnacann □□□ono 
u □ □ n a □ □! 
Daaoamo] □sQoaml 

□ □□□□□□a 
□antnHanaoa 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□HQ 
QQDDQljDD 
□□□□□□ □□□OODCOl 

n □ □ □ □ d □! 

□ociaQn mnnaDnoQl 
□ □ □ □ a □ □! 

□□□□□□ naHomana 
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lila 


« 

NEWBmPBRS 
k SWMBT 
k RECYCLING 

W ftecycteapaparmado 
f upABJBWantMtow 
material tar UK 
rnwipapnuimaq? 




CHANNEL 5 BUYS CHELSEA 


Helsingborgs 


Live tonight only on Channel 5 from 7.15pm 




WE’D RATHER BUY THE GAME THAN THE CLUB 










